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HYMN—IN THE TIME 
TUMULTs. 
O Lord Almighty, Theu whose hands 
Despair and victory give; 
In whom, though tyrants 
lands, 
The souls of nations live; 


OF WAR AND 


tread their 


Thou wilt not turn Thy face away 
From those who work Thy will, 

But send Thy peace on hearts that pray, 
And guard Thy people still. 


Remember not the days of shame, 
The hands with rapine dyed, 
The wavering will, the baser aim, 

The brute material pride: 


Remember, Lord, the years of faith, 
The spirits humbly brave, 

The strength that died defying death, 
The love that loved the slave; 


The race that strove to rule Thine earth 
With equal laws unbought; 

Who bore for Truth the pangs of birth, 
And brake the bonds of Thought. 


Remember how, since time began, 
Thy dark eternal mind 

Through lives of men that fear not man 
Is light for all mankind. 


Thou wilt not turn Thy face away 
From those who work Thy will, 
But send Thy strength on hearts 

pray 
For strength to serve Thee still. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 


that 


Lopgman’s Magazine, 


MY LOVER. 
“IT love you all the world, I do;” 
So says my lover bold, 
My lover who is scarcely two, 
Though I am ages old. 


“I love you all the world, I do,” 
He says with close embrace, 

And eyes of soft, unshadowed blue, 
Upraised to read my face. 


“T love you all the world, I do;” 
Go out in after life 

With just these simple words to woo 
A woman for your wife. 


Hymn—TIn the Time of War and Tumults, ete. 


“I love you all the world, I do;” 
Go out with eyes like these, 
And she that turns in scorn from you, 
Oh! she'll be hard to please. 
Chambers’s Journal. M. G. W. P. 


PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 
As a cloud to the wind I am docile to 


thee; 

As a rose to the nightingale sweet would 
I be, 

And deep in thy thought as a pearl in the 
sea. 

Thou art gone—falls the dark! Thou 
art here—breaks the morn! 

Our sunlight without thee seems bril- 


liance forlorn; 
And this world’s a dead king, of all roy- 
alty shorn. 


What is love but a bird that would touch 
the blue sky? 

What is love but a viol-string pitched far 
too high? 

What is love but the heart’s unappeas- 
able ery? 


I wait thee, heart’s dearest—let life be 
the grove 
Where I long for and meet 
walk with my love— 
lawns for carpet, 
above! 
BLANCHE LINDSAY. 


thee, and 


The green the white 
stars 


Speaker. 


THE BOOKS OF OLD. 
Not as ours the books of old— 
Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours the books of yore— 
Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 

Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last; 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves; 
Something from the worker lent: 
Something mute—but eloquent! 
AUSTIN DoBsoN. 
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JOHN SPLENDID.* 
THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
CHAPTER I, 


FROM THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Many a time, in college or in camp, 
i had planned the style of my home- 
coming. Master Webster, in the Hu- 
manities, droning away like a Boreraig 
bagpipe, would be sending my mind 
back to Shira Glen, its braes and cor- 
ries and singing waters, and Ben 
Bhuidhe over all, and with my chin on 
a hand I would ponder on how I should 
go home again when this weary 
scholarship was over. I had always a 
ready fancy and some of the natural 
vanity of youth, so I could see myself 
landing off the lugger at the quay of 
Inneraora town, three inches more of a 
man than when I left with a firkin of 
herring and a few bolls of meal for 
my winter’s provand; thicker too at the 
chest, and with a jacket of London 
green cloth with brass buttons. Would 
the fishermen about the quay-head not 
lean over the gun’les of their skiffs and 
say, “There goes young Elrigmore 
from Colleging, well-knit in troth, and 
a pretty lad!’ I could hear (all in my 
day-dream in yon place of dingy 
benches) the old women about the well 
at the town Cross say, “Oh laochain! 
thou art come back from the Galldach, 
and Glascow College; what a thousand 
curious things thou must know, and 
what wisdom thou must have, but 
never a change on thy affability to the 
old and to the poor!” But it was not 
till I had run away from Glascow Col- 
iege, and shut the boards for good and 
all, as I thought, on my humane letters 
and history, and gone with cousin 
Gavin to the German wars in Mackay’s 
Corps of true Highlanders, that I added 
a manlier thought to my thinking of 
the day when Ishould comehome to my 
native place. I've seen me in the camp 
at night, dog-weary after stoury march 
ing on their cursed foreign roads, keep- 
ing my eyes open and the sleep at an 
arm’s length, that I might think of 
Shira Glen. Whatever they may say of 

! Copyright, 1897-1898 by Neil Munro, 


me or mine, they can never deny but I 
had the right fond heart for my own 
country-side,and I have fought men for 
speaking of its pride and poverty—their 
i@norance, their folly!—for what did 
they ken of the Highland spirit? I 
would be lying in the lap of the night, 
and my Ferrara sword rolled in my 
plaid as a pillow for my head, fancy- 
ing myself—all those long wars over, 
march, siege and sack—riding on 4 
good horse down the pass of Aora and 
through the arches into the old town. 
Then, it was not the fishermen or the 
old women I thought of, but the girls, 
and the winking stars above me were 
their eyes, glinting merrily and 
kindly on a stout young gentleman sol- 
dier with jack and morion, sword at 
haunch, spur at heel, and a name for 
bravado never a home-abiding laird in 
our parish had, burgh or landward. | 
would sit on my horse the chest 
well out, the back curved, the knees 
straight, one gauntlet off to let my 
white hand wave a salute when needed, 
and none of all the pretty ones would 


So, 


be able to say Elrigmore thought 
another one the sweetest. Oh! I tell 


you we learnt many arts in the Low- 
land wars, more than they teach 
Master of Art in the old biggin’ in the 
Hie Street of Glascow. 

One day, at a place called Nordlingen 
near the Mid Franken, binding a 
wound Gavin got in the sword-arm, I 
said, “What's your wish at this mo- 
ment, cousin?” 

He looked at me with a melting eye. 
and the flush hove to his face. 

“*Fore God, Colin,” said he, “I would 
give my twelve months’ wage to stand 
below the lintel of my mother’s door 
and hear her say ‘Darling scamp!’” 

“If you had your wish, Gavin, when 
and how would you go into Inneraora 
town after those weary years away?” 

“Man, I’ve made that up long syne, 
said he, and the tear was at his cheek. 
“Let me go into it cannily at night-fall 
from the Cromalt end, when the boys 
and girls were dancing on the green to 
the pipes at the end of a harvest-day. 
Them in a reel, with none of the abul 
ziements of war about me, but a plain. 


” 
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civil lad like the rest, I would join in 
the strathspey and kiss two or three of 
the girls ere ever they jaloused a 
stranger was among them.” 

Poor Gavin, good Gavin! he came 
home no way at all to his mother and 
his mountains; but here was I, with 
some of his wish for my fortune, riding 
cannily into Inneraora town in the 
dark. 

It is wonderful how travel, even in a 
marching company of cavaliers of for- 
tune, gives scope to the mind. When I 
set foot, twelve years before this night 
1 speak of, on the gabert that carried 
me down to Dunbarton on my way to 
the Humanities classes, I could have 
sworn I was leaving a burgh most 
large and wonderful. The town houses 
of Stonefield, Craignish, Craignure, 
Asknish, and the other cadets of Clan 
Campbell, hadsuch a strongand genteel 
look; the windows, all but a very few, 
had glass in every lozen, every shutter 
had a hole to let in the morning light. 
and each door had its little ford of 
stones running across the gutter that 
sped down the street, smelling fishily a 
bit, on its way to the shore. For me, 
in those days, each close that pierced 
the tall lands was as wide and high as 
a mountain eas, the street itself seemed 
broad and substantial, crowded with 
people worth kenning for their graces 
and the many things they knew. 

I came home now on this night of 
nights with Munchen and Augsburg, 
and the fine cities of all the France, in 
my mind, and I tell you I could think 
shame of this mean rickle of stones I 
had thought a town, were it not for the 
good hearts and kind I knew were 
under every roof. The broad street 
crowded with people, did I say? A 
little lane rather; and Elrigmore, with 
schooling and the wisdom of travel, felt 
he could see into the heart’s core of the 
cunningest merchant in the place. 

But anyway, here I was, riding into 
town from the Cromalt end on a night 
in autumn. It was after ten—between 
the twenty and half-past by my Paris 
watch—when I got the length of the 
Creags, and I knew that there was 
nothing but a sleeping town before me. 


John Splendid. 


for our folks were always early bed- 
ders when the fishing season was on. 
The night hung thick with stars, but 
there was no moon; a stiff wind from 
the east prinked at my right ear and 
cooled my horse’s skin, as he slowed 
down after a canter of a mile or two 
on this side of Pennymore. Out on the 
loch I could see the lights of a few 
herring-boats lift and fall at the end of 
their trail of nets. 

“*Too few of you there for the town to 
be busy and cheerful,” said I to my- 
self; “no doubt the bulk of the boats 
are down at Otter, damming the fish 
in the narrow gut, and keeping them 
from searching up to our own good 
townsmen.” 

I pressed my brute to a trot, and 
turned round into the nether part of 
the town. It was what I expected—the 
place was dark, black out. The people 
weresleeping; thesalt air of Loch Finne 
went sighing through the place in a 
way that made me dowie for old days. 
We went over the causeway-stones 
with a clatter that might have wakened 
the dead, but no one put a head our, 
and I thought of the notion of a cheery 
home-coming poor Gavin had—my dear 
cousin, stroked out and cold under for- 
eign clods at Velshiem, two leagues be- 
low the field of Worms of Hessen, on 
the banks of the Rhine, in Low Ger- 
manie, 

It’s a curious business, this riding into 
a town in the dark waste of night; 
curious even in a strange town when 
all are the same for you that sleep be- 
hind those shutters and those doors, 
but doubly curious when you know that 
behind the dark fronts are lying folks 
that you know well, that have been 
thinking, and drinking, and thriving 
when you were far away. As I went 
clattering slowly by, I would say at one 
house-front, “Yonder’s my old com- 
rade, Tearlach, that taught me my one 
tune on the pipe-chanter; is his beard 
grown yet, I wonder?’ At another, 
“There is the garret window of the 
schoolmaster’s daughter—does she sing 
so sweetly nowadays in the old 
kirk?” 


In the dead middle of the street I 
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pulled my horse up, just to study the 
full quietness of the hour. Leaning 
over, I put a hand on his nostrils and 
whispered in his ear for a silence, as 
we do abroad in ambuscade. Town 
Inneraora slept sound, sure enough! 
All to hear was the spilling of the 
river at the cascade under the bridge 
and the plopping of the waves against 


the wall we call the ramparts, that 
keeps the sea from thrashing on the 
Tolbooth. And then over all I could 


hear a moststrange moaning sound, such 
as we boys used to make with a piece 
of lath nicked at the edges and swung 
hurriedly round the head by a string. 
It was made by the wind, I knew, for 
it came loudest in the gusty bits of the 
night and from the and when 
there was a lull I could hear it soften 
away and end for a second or two with 
a dunt, as if some heavy, soft thing 
struck against wood. 

Whatever it was, the burghers of 
Inneraora paid no heed, but slept, stark 
and sound, behind their steeked shut- 
ters. 

The solemnity of the place that I 
knew so much better in a natural, 
lively mood annoyed me, and I played 
there and then a prank more becoming 
a boy in his first kilt than a gentleman 
of education and travel and some re- 
pute for sobriety. I noticed I was op- 
posite the house of a poor old woman 
they called Kate Dubh, whose door 
was ever the target in my young days 
for every lad that could brag a boot- 
toe, and I saw that the shutter, hanging 
ajee on one hinge, was thrown open 
against the harled wall of the house. 
Jn my doublet-pocket there were some 
carabeen bullets, and taking one out, I 


east, 


let bang at the old woman's little 
lozens. There was a splinter of glass, 


and I waited to see if any one should 
come out to see who was up to such 
damage. My trick was in vain; no one 
came. Old Kate, as I found next day. 
was dead since Martinmas, and her 
house was empty. 

Still the moaning sound came from 
the town-head, and I went slowly rid- 
ing in its direction. It grew clearer 
and yet uncannier as I sped on, and 


mixed with the sough of it I could at 
last hear the clink of chains. 

“What in God’s name have I here?” 
said I to myself, turning round Islay 
Campbell’s corner, and yonder was my 
answer! 

The town gibbets were throng indeed! 
Two corpses swung in the wind, like 
net bows on a drying-pole, going from 


side to side, making a woeful sough 
and clink of chains, and the dunt I 


had heard when the wind dropped. 


I grued more at the sound of the 
soughing than at the sight of the 


hanged fellows, for I’ve seen the Fell 
Sergeant in too many ugly fashions to 
be much put about at a hanging match. 
But it was such a poor home-coming! 
It told me as plain as could be, what I 
had heard rumors of in the low country 
riding round from the port of Leith, 
that the land was uneasy, and that pit 
and gallows were bye-ordinar busy at 
the gates of our castle. When I left 
for my last session at Glascow College, 
the countryside was quiet as a village 
green, never a raider nor a reiver in 
the land, and so poor the Doomster’s 
trade (Black George) that he took to 
the shoeing of horses. 

“There must be something wicked in 
the times, and cheatery rampant in- 
deed,” I thought, the common 
gibbet of Inneraora drunkard's 
convoy on either hand to prop it up.” 

But it no time for meditation. 
Through the rags of plaiding on the 
chains went the wind again so eerily 
that I bound to be off, and I put my 
horse to it, by the town-head and up 
the two miles to Glen Shira. I was 
sore and galled sitting on the saddle; 
my weariness hung at the back of my 
legs and shoulders like an ague, and 
there was never a man in this world 
came home to his native place so eager 
for taking supper and sleep as young 
Elrigmore. 

What I expected at my father’s door 
1 am not zgoing to set down here. 1 
went from it a fool, with not one grace 
about me but the love of my good 
mother, and the punishment I had for 
my hot and foolish cantrip was many a 
wae night on foreign fields, vexed to 


“when 
has a 


was 
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the core for the sore heart I had left at 
home. 

My mind, for all my weariness, was 
full of many things, and shame above 
all, as I made for my father’s house. 
The horse had never seen Glen Shira, 
but it smelt the comfort of the stable 
and whinnied cheerfully as I pulled up 
at the gate. There was but one win- 
dow to the gable-end of Elrigmore, and 
it was something of a surprise to me 
to find a light in it, for our people were 
not overly rich in these days, and 
-andle or cruisie was wont to be doused 
at bedtime. More to my surprise when, 
leading my horse round to the front, 
feeling my way in the dark by memory, 


I found the oak door open and my 
father, dressed, standing in the light 
of it. 


A young sgalag came running to the 
reins, and handing them to him, I 
stepped into the light of the door, my 
bonnet in my hand. 

“Step in, eaird or gentleman,” 
said my father—looking more bent at 
the shoulder than twelve years before. 

I went under the door-lintel, and 
stood a little abashed before him. 

“Colin! Colin!” he cried in the Gaelic. 
“Did I not ken it was you?” and he 
put his two hands on my shoulders. 

“It is Colin sure enough, father dear,” 
I said, slipping readily enough into the 
mother tongue they did their best to 
get out of me at Glascow College. “Is 
he welcome in this door?’ and the 
weariness weighed me down at the hip 
and bowed my very legs. 

He gripped me tight at the elbows, 
and looked me hungrily in the face. 

“If you had a murdered man’s head 
in your oxter, Colin,” said he, “you 
were still my son. Colin, Colin! come 
ben and put off your boots!” 

“Mother,” I said, but he broke in on 


Sir, 


my question. 

“Come in, lad, and sit down. 
are back from the brave wars 
never went to with my will, and you'll 
find stirring times here at your own 
It’s the way of the Sennachies’ 


You 
you 


parish. 

stories.” 
“How is that, sir?” 
“They tell, you know, 


that people 
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wander far on the going foot for ad- 
venture, and adventure is in the first 
turning of their native lane.” 

I was putting my boots off before a 
fire of hissing logs that filled the big 
room with a fir-wood smell right 
homely and comforting to my heart, 
and my father was doing what I 
should have known was my mother’s 
oftice if weariness had not left me in a 
sort of stupor—he was laying on the 
Spanish mahogany board with carved 
legs a stout and soldierly supper and a 
tankard of the red Bordeaux wine the 
French traffickers bring to Loch Finne 
to trade for cured herring. He would 
come up now and then where I sat 
fumbling sleepily at my belt, and put 
a hand on my head—a curious, unmaaly 
sort of thing I never knew my father 
do before—and I felt put-about at his 
petting, which would have been more 
like my sister if ever I had had the 
luck to have one. 

“You are tired, Colin, my boy?” 
said. 

“A bit, father, a bit,” I answered; 
“tough roads you know. I was landed 
at break of day at Skipness and—Is 
mother——?” 

“Sit in, Jlaochain! Did 
many folks on the road?” 

“No, sir; a pestilent, barren journey 
as ever I trotted on, and the people 
seemingly on the hill, for their crops 
are unco late in the field.” 

“Ay. ay, lad, so they are,” said 
father, pulling back his shoulders a bit 
—a fairly straight, wiry old man, with 
a name for good swordsmanship in his 


he 


you meet 


” 


my 


younger days. 

I was busy at a cold partridge, and 
hard at it, when I thought again how 
curious it was that my father should 
be afoot in the house at such time of 
night, and no one about, he so 
early a bedder for ordinary, and never 
the last to sneck the outer door. 

“Did you expect any one, father,” I 
asked, “that you should be waiting up 
with the collation, and the outer door 
unsnecked ?” 

“There was never an outer door 
snecked since you left, Colin,” said he, 
turning awkwardly away and looking 


else 
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hard into the loof of his hand like a 
wife spaeing fortunes—for sheer want, 
I could see, of some engament for his 
eyes. “I could never get away with 
the notion that some way like this at 


night would ye come back to Elrig- 
more.” 

“Mother would miss me?” 

“She did, Colin, she did; I'm not 
denying.” 

“She'll be bedded long syne, no 


doubt, father?” 
My father looked 
at the throat. 
“Bedded indeed, poor Colin,’ 
the clods 


at me and gulped 


* said he, 
“this very day in of Kil- 
malieu!”’ 

And that was my melancholy home- 
coming to my father’s house of Elrig- 
more, in the parish of Glenaora, in the 
shire of Argile. 


CHAPTER II. 


GILLESBEG GRUAMACH., 


Every land, every glen or town, I 
make no doubt, has its own peculiar 
air or atmosphere, that one familiar 
with the same may never puzzle about 
in his mind, but finds come over him 
with a waft at odd moments like the 
scent of bog-myrtle and tansy in an 
old clothes-press. Our own air in Glen 
Shira had ever been very genial and 
encouraging to me. Even when a 
young lad, coming back from the low 
country or the sealing of school, the 
cool, fresh breezes of the morning and 
the riper airs of the late afternoon 
went to my head like a mild white 
wine; very heartsome, too, rousing the 
laggard spirit that perhaps made me, 
before, over-apt to sit and dream of 
the doing of grand things instead of 
putting out a hand to do them. In 
Glascow the one thing that I had to 
grumble most about next to the dreary 
hours of schooling was the clammy airs 
of street and close; in Germanie it was 
worse, a moist, weakening windiness 
full of foreign smells, and I’ve seen me 
that I could gayly march a handful of 
leagues to get a sniff of the spirity salt 
sea. Not that I was one who craves 
for wrack and bilge at my nose all the 
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time. What I think best is a stance 
inland from the salt water, where the 
mountain air, brushing over gall and 
heather, takes the sting from the sea 
air, and the two blended give a notion 
of the fine variousness of life. We 
had a herdsman once in Elrigmore 
who could tell five miles up the glen 
when the tide was out on Loch Finne. 
I was never so keen-scented as that; 
but when I awakened next day in a 
camceiled room in Elrigmore, and put 
my head out at the window to look 
around, I smelt the heather for a 
second like an escapade in a dream. 

Down to Ealan Eagal I went for a 
plunge in the linn in the old style, and 
the airs of Shira Glen hung about me 
like friends and lovers, so well ac- 
quaint and jovial. 

Shira Glen, Shira Glen! if I was bard 
I'd have songs to sing to it, and all I 
know is one sculduddry verse on a 
widow that dwelt in Maam! There, at 
the foot of my father’s house, were the 
winding river, and north and south the 
brown hills, split asunder by God's 
goodness, to give a sample of His 
bounty. Maam, Elrigmore and Elrig- 
beg, Kilblaan and Ben Bhuidhe—their 
steep sides hung with cattle, and be- 
low crowded the reeking homes of 
tacksman and cottar; the burns poured 
hurriedly to the flat beneath their bor- 
ders of hazel, and ash: to the south, the 
fresh water we call Dubh Loch, flap- 
ping with ducks and fringed with shel- 
isters or water-flags and bulrush, and 


further off the Cowal hills; to the 
north, the wood of Drimlee and the 
wild pass the red Macgregors some- 
times took for a back-road to our eat- 
tle-folds in cloud of night and dark- 
ness. Down on it all shone the 


polished and hearty sun; birds chirmed 
on every tree, though it was late in the 
year; blackcock whirred across the 
alders; and sturdy heifers bellowed 
tunefully, knee-deep at the ford. 

“Far have I wandered,” thinks I to 
myself, “warring other folks’ wars for 
the ‘humor of it and small wages, but 
here’s the one place I’ve seen yet that 
was worth hacking good steel for in 
earnest 


” 
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But still my heart was sore for 
mother, and sore, too, for the tale of 
changed times in Campbell country my 
father told me over a breakfast of 
braddan fresh caught in a creel from 
the Garron River, oaten bannock and 


cream. 
After breakfast I got me into my kilt 
for town. There are many costumes 


going about the world, but, with allow- 
ance for one and all, I make bold to 
think our own tartan duds the gallant- 
est of them all. The kilt was my wear 
when first I went to Glascow College. 
and many a St. Mungo keelie, no better 
than myself at classes or at English 
language, made fun of my brown 
knees, sometimes not to the advantage 
of his headpiece when it came to argu- 


ment and neifs on the Fleshers’ 
Haugh. Pulling on my old breacan 
this morning in Elrigmore was like 


donning a fairy garb, and getting back 
ten years of youth. We have a way of 


belting on the kilt in real Argile I 
have seen nowhere else. Ordinarily, 


our lads take the whole web of tartan 
cloth, of twenty ells or more, and coil 
it once round their middle, there belt- 
ing it, and bring the free end up on the 
shoulder to pin with a dealg—not a bad 
fashion for display and long marches 
and for sleeping out on the hill with, 
but discommodious for 
warm weather. It was our plan some- 
times to make what we called a phila- 
beg, or little kilt, maybe eight yards 
long, gathered in at the haunch and 
hung in many pleats behind, the plain 
brat part in front decked off with a 


sometimes 


leather sporran, tagged with thong 
points tied in knots, and with no plaid 
on the shoulder. I’ve never seen a 


and suitable garb for 
better by far for short, 
with an enemy than the 
philamore or the big kilt our people 
sometimes throw off them in a skir- 
mish, and fight (the coarsest of them) 
in their gartered hose and scrugged 
bonnets. 

With my kilt and the memory of old 
times about me, I went walking down 
to Inneraora in the middle of the day. 
1 was prepared for change from the 


more jaunty 
campaigning, 
sharp tulzies 
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complaints of my father, but never for 
half the change I found in the burgh 
town of MacCailein Mor. In my 
twelve foreign years the place was 
swamped by incomers, black, unwel- 
come Covenanters from the shires of 
Air and zanrick—Brices, Yuilles, 
Rodgers and Richies—all brought up 
here by Gillesbeg Gruamach, Marquis 
of Argile, to teach his clans the art of 
peace and merchandise. Half the folk 
I met between the arches and the Big 
Barns were strangers that seemingly 
never had tartan on their hurdies, but 
settled down with a firm foot in the 
place, I could see by the bold look of 
them as I passed on the plain-stanes 
of the street. A queer town this on the 
edge of Loch Finne, and far in the 
Highlands! There were shops with 
Lowland stuffs in them, and over the 
doors signboards telling of the most 
curious trades for a Campbell burgh— 
horologers, cordiners, baxters and 
suchlike mechanics that I felt sure 
poor Donald had small call for. They 
might be incomers, but they were 
thirled to Gillesbeg all the same, as I 
found later on. 

It was the court day, and his lord- 
ship was sitting in judgment on two 
Strathlachlan fellows, who had been 
brawling at the Cross the week before 
and came to knives, more in a frolic 
than in hot blood, with some of the 
town lads. With two or three old 
friends I went into the Tolbooth to se¢ 
the play—for play it was, I must con- 
fess, in town Inneraora, when justice 
was due to a man whose name by ill- 
luck was not Campbell, or whose bon- 
net-badge was not the myrtle stem. 

The Tolbooth hall was, and is to this 
day, a spacious high-ceiled room, well 


lighted from the bay-side. It was 
crowded soon after we got in, with 
Cowalside fishermen and townpeople 


all the one way or the other, for or 
against the poor lads in bilboes, who 
sat, simple-looking enough, between 
the town officers, a pair of old bodachs 
in long scarlet and carrying 
tuaghs, Lochaber axes, or halberds that 
never smelt blood since they came 
from the smith. 


coats 
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It was the first time ever I saw 
Gillesbeg Gruamach sitting on the 


bench, and I was startled at the look 
of the man. I’ve seen some sour dogs 
in my day—few worse than Ruthven’s 
rittmasters we met in Swabia—but I 
never saw a man who, at the first 
vizzy, had the dour, sour countenance 
of Archibald, Marquis of Argile and 
Lord of Lochow. Gruamach, or grim- 
faced, our good Gaels called him in a 
bye-name, and well he owned it, for 
necklace or gorget I’ve seldom 
a sterner jowl or a more sinister 
And yet, to be fair and honest. 
was but the notion one got at a 
first glint; in a while I thought little 
was amiss with his looks as he leaned 
on the table and cracked in a humor- 
some, laughing way with the panelled 
jury. 

He might have been a plain cottar in 
Glen Aora side rather than King of the 
Highlands, for all the airs he assumed, 
and when he saw me, better put-on in 
costume than my neighbors in court, 
he seemingly asked my name in a 
whisper from the clerk beside him, and 
finding who I was, cried out in St. An- 
drew’s English:— 

“What! Young Elrigmore back to 
the Glens! I give you welcome, sir, to 
Baile Inneraora!” 

I but bowed, and in a_ fashion 
saluted, saying nothing in answer, for 
the whole company glowered at me, all 
except the home-bred who had 
better manners. 

The two MacLachlans denied in the 
Gaelic the charge the sheriff clerk read 
to them in a long farrago of English 
with more foreign words to it than 
even I learned the sense of in college. 

His lordship paid small heed to the 
witnesses who came forward to swear 
to the unruliness of the Strathlachlan 
men, and the jury talked heedlessly 
with one another in a fashion scan- 
dalous to see. The man who had been 
stabbed—it was but a jag at the shoul- 
der, where the dirk had gone through 
from front to back with only some loss 
of blood—was averse to being hard on 
the panels. He was a jocular fellow 
with the right heart for a duello; and 


over 
seen 
eye. 
this 


ones 


in his nipped burgh Gaelic he made 
light of the disturbance and his injury. 

“Nothing but a bit play, my jurymen 
—MacCailein—my lordship—a bit play. 
If the poor lad didn't happen to have 
his dirk out and I to run on it, nobody 
was a bodle the worse.” 

“But the law, man” 
clerk to say. 

“No case for law at all.” said the wit 
“It’s an honest brawl among 
friends, and I could settle the account 
with them at the next market-day, 
when my shoulder’s mended.” 

“Better if you would settle my ac 
count for your last pair of brogues, 
Alasdair M’lver,” said a black-avised 
juryman. 

“What's your trade?’ 
quis of the witness. 

“I’m at the Coillebhraid silver mines,” 
said he. “We had a little much 
drink, or these MacLachlan gentlemen 
and I had never come to variance.” 

The marquis gloomed at the speaker 
and brought down his fist with a bang 
on the table before him. 

“Damn those silver mines!” 
“they breed more trouble in this town 
of mine than I’m willing to thole. If 
they put a penny in my purse it might 
not be so irksome, but they plague me 
sleeping and waking, and I’m not a 
plack the richer. If it were not to give 
my poor cousin, John Splendid, a 
chance of:a living and occupation for 
his wits, I would drown them out with 
the water of Cromalt Burn.” 

The witness gave a little laugh, and 
ducking his head oddly like one taking 
liberties with a master, said, “We're 
a drouthy set. my lord, at the mines, 
and I wouldn’t be saying but what we 
might drink them dry again of a morn- 
ing, if we had been into town the night 
before.” 

His lordship cut short his sour smile 
at the man’s fancy, and bade the offi 
cers on with the case. 

“You have heard the proof,” he said 
to the jury when it came to his turn 
to charge them. “Are they guilty or 
not? If the question was put to me I 
should say the Laird of MacLachlan, 
arrant Papist! should keep his men at 


started the 


ness, 


asked the mar 


too 


said he; 
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home to Mass on the other side of the 
loch instead of loosing them on honest, 
or middling honest, Campbells; for the 
strict virtue of Coillebhraid 
miners is what I am not going to guar- 
antee.” 

Of course the fellows were found 
guilty—one of stabbing, the other of 
art and part—for MacLachlan was no 
friend of MacCailein Mor, and as little 
friend to the merchant burghers of In- 
neraora, for he had the poor taste to 
buy his shop provand from the Lamont 
towns of Low Cowal. 

“A more unfriendly man to the Laird 
of MacLachlan might be for hanging 
you on the gibbet at the town-head,” 
said his lordship to the _ prisoners, 
spraying ink-sand idly on the clean 
page of a statute-book as he spoke; “but 
our three trees upbye are leased just 
now to other tenants—Badenoch hawks 
a trifle than yourselves, and 
more deserving.” 

The men looked stupidly about then, 
knowing not one word of his lordship’s 
English, and he was always a man who 
disdained to converse much in Erse. 
He looked a little cruelly at them and 
went on. 

“Perhaps clipping your Ings might be 
the bonniest way of showing you what 
we think of such on-goings in honest 
Inneraora: or getting the Doomster to 
bastinado you up and down the street. 
But we'll try what a fortnight in the 
Tolbooth may do to amend your visit- 
offi- 


these 


worse 


ing manners. Take them away, 
cers.” 
“Abairibh moran taing—say ‘many 


” 


thanks’ to his lordship,” whispered one 
of the red-coat halberdiers in the ear of 
the bigger of the two prisoners. I 
could hear the command distinctly 
where I sat, well back in the court, 
and so no doubt could Gillesbeg Grua- 
mach, but he was used to such obse- 
quious foolishness and he made no dis- 
sent or comment. 

“Taing! taing!’ said one, spokesman 
of the two MacLachlans, in his hurried 
Cowal Gaelic, and his neighbor, echo- 
ing him word for word in the comic 
fashion they have in these parts: 
“Taing! taing! T never louted to the 
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horseman that rode over me yet, and I 
would be ill-advised to start with the 
Gruamach one!” 

The man’s face fiushed up as he 
spoke. It’s a thing I’ve noticed about 
our poor Gaelic men: speaking before 
them in English or Scotch, their hollow 
look and aloofness would give one the 
notion that they lacked sense and 
sparkle; take the muddiest-looking 
among them and challenge him in his 
own tongue, and you'll find his face 
fill with wit and understanding. 

I was preparing to leave the court- 
room, having many people to call on 
in Inneraora, and had turned with my 
two friends to the door, when a fellow 
brushed in past us—a Highlander, I 
could see, but in trews—and he mace 
to go forward into the body of the 
court, as if to speak to his lordship, 
now leaning forward in a cheerful con- 
versation with the provost of the burgh. 
a sonsy gentleman in a peruke and fig- 
ured waistcoat. 


“Who is he, this bold fellow?’ I 
asked one of my friends, pausing with 
a foot on the door-step, a little sur- 


prised at the want of reverence to Mac- 
Cailein in the man’s bearing. 

“Iain Aluinn—John Splendid,” said 
my friend. We were talking in the 
Gaelic, and he made a jocular remark 
there is no English for. Then he 
added, “A poor cousin of the marquis, 
a M’Iver Campbell (on the wrong side), 
with little schooling, but some wit and 
gentlemanly parts. He has gone 
through two fortunes in black cattle. 
fought some fighting here and there, 
and now he manages the silver-mines 
so adroitly that Gillesbeg Gruamach is 
ever on the brink of getting a big for- 
tune, but never done launching out a 
little one instead to keep the place go- 
ing. A decent soul that Splendid! 
throughither a bit, and better at prom- 
ise than performance, but at the core 
as good at gold, and a fellow you 
never weary of though you tramped 
with him in a thousand glens. We call 
him Splendid, not for his looks, but for 
his style.” 

The object of my friend’s description 


was speaking into the ear of Mae- 
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Cailein Mor by this time, and the mar- 
quis’s face showed his tale was inter- 
esting, to say the least of it. 

We waited no more, but went out 
into the street. I was barely two closes 
off from the Tolbooth when a mes- 
senger came running after me, sent by 
the marquis, who asked if I would 
oblige greatly by waiting till he made 
up on me. I went back, and met his 
lordship with his kinsman and mine- 
manager coming out of the court-room 
together into the lobby that divided the 
place from the street. 

“Oh, Elrigmore!” said the marquis, 
in an off-hand, jovialand equal way; “I 
thought you would like to meet my 
cousin here—M’Iver Campbell of the 
Barbreck; something of a soldier like 
yourself, who has seen service in Low- 
land wars.” 

“In the Scots Brigade, sir?’ I asked 
M’Iver, eyeing him with greater inter- 
est than ever. He was my senior by 
half-a-dozen years seemingly, a neat, 
well-built fellow, clean-shaven, a little 
over the middle height, carrying a rat- 
tan in his hand, though he had a small 
sword tucked under the right skirt of 
his coat. 

“With Lumsden’s regiment,” he said. 
“His lordship here has been telling me 


you have just come home from the 
field.” 

“But last night. I took the liberty 
while Inneraora was snoring. You 


were before my day in foreign service, 
and yet I thought I knew by repute 
every Campbell that ever fought for 
the hard-won dollars of Gustavus even 
before my day. There were not so 
many of them from the West Country.” 

“I trailed a pike privately,” laughed 
M’Iver, “and for the honor of Clan 
Diarmaid I took the name Munro. My 
cousin here cares to have none of his 
immediate relatives make a living by 
steel at any rank less than a cornal’s, 


or 2 major’s, at the very lowest. 
Frankfort and zandsberg and _ the 


stark field of Leipzig were the last I 
saw of foreign battles, and the God's 
truth is they were my bellyful. I like 
a bit splore, but give it to me in our 
old style, with the tartan instead of 
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buff, and the target for breast-plate 
and taslets. I came home sick of 
wars.” 

“Our friend does himself injustice. 
my dear Elrigmore,” said Gillesbeg, 
smiling; “he came home against his 


will, I have no doubt, and I know he 
brought back with him a musketoon 
bullet in the hip, that couped him by 


the heels down in Gilassary for six 
months.” 
“The result,” M’Iver hurried to ex- 


plain, but putting out his breast with a 
touch of vanity, “of a private rencontre. 
an affair of my own with a Reay gen- 
tleman, and not to be laid to my credit 
as part of the war's scaith at all.” 

“You conducted your duello in odd 
style under Lumsden, surely,” said I, 
“if you fought with powder and ball 
instead of steel, which is more of a 
Highlander’s weapon to my way of 
thinking. All our affairs in the Reay 
battalion were with claymore—some 
times with targe, sometimes wanting.” 

“This was a particular business of 
our own,” laughed John Splendid (for 
so I may go on to call M’lver, for it 
was the name he got oftenest behind 
and before in Argile). “It was less a 
trial of valor than a about 
which had the better skill with the 
musket. If I the bullet in my 
groin, I at least showed the Mackay 
gentleman in question that an Argile 
man could handle arquebus as well as 
arme blanche, as we said in the France. 
I felled my man at thirty paces, with 
six to count from a rittmaster’s signal. 
Blow, present, God sain Mackay’s soul! 
But I’m not given to braggadocio.” 

“Not a bit, cousin,” said the marquis, 
looking quizzingly at me. 


wager 


got 


“I could not make such good play 
with the gun against a fort gable at 


” 


so many feet,” said I. 

“You could, sir, you could,” 
John Splendid in an easy, off-hand, flat- 
tering way, that gave me at the start 
of our acquaintance the whole key to 
his character. “I've little doubt you 
could allow me half-a-dozen paces and 
on the centre of the 


said 


closer 


come 
target. 
By this time we were walking down 
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the street, the marquis betwixt the 
pair of us commoners, and I to the left 
side. Lowlanders and Highlanders 
quickly got out of the way before us 
and gave us the crown of the cause- 
way. The main part of them the mar- 
quis never let his eye light on; he kept 
his nose cocked in the air in the way 
I’ve since found peculiar to his family. 
It was odd to me, that had in wander- 
ings got to look on all honest men as 
equal (except Camp-Master Generals 
and Pike Colonels), to see some of his 
lordship’s poor clansmen cringing be- 
fore him. Here indeed was the leaven 
of your low-country scum, for in all 
the broad Highlands wandering before 
and since I never saw the like! “Blood 
of my blood, brother of my name!” 
says our good Gaelic old-word: it made 
no insolents in camp or castle, but it 
kept the poorest clansmen’s head up 
before the highest chief. But there 
was, even in Baile Inneraora, sinking 
in the servile ways of the incomer, 
something too of honest worship in the 
deportment of the people. It was sure 
enough in the manner of an old woman 
with a face peat-tanned to crinkled 
leather who ran out of the Vennel or 
lane, and, bending to the marquis his 
lace wrist-bands, kissed them as I’ve 
seen Papists do the holy duds in 
Notre Dame and Bruges Kirk. 

This display before me, something 
of a stranger, a little displeased Gilles- 
beg Gruamach. “Tut, tut!” he cried 
in Gaelic to the cailleach, “thou art a 
foolish old woman!” 

“God keep thee, MacCailein!”’ said 
she; “thy daddy put his hand on my 
head like a son when he came back 
from his banishment in Spain, and I 
keened over thy mother dear when she 
died. The hair of Peggy Bheg’s head 
is thy door-mat, and her son’s blood is 
thy will for a foot-bath.” 

“Savage old harridan!’ cried the 
marquis, jerking away; but I could see 
he was not now unpleased altogether 
that a man new from the wide world 
and its ways should behold how much 
he was thought of by his people. 

He put his hands in a friendly way 
on the shoulders of us on either hand 
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of him, and brought us up a bit round 
turn, facing him at a standstill oppo- 
site the door of the English kirk. To 
this day I mind well the_rumor of the 
sea that came round the corner. 

“I have a very particular business 


with both yougentlemen,” hesaid. “My 
friend here, M’lver, has come _ post- 


haste to tell me of a rumor that a body 
of Irish banditti under Alasdair Mac- 
Donald, the MacColkitto as we eall 
him, has landed somewhere about Kin- 
lochaline or Knoydart. This  por- 
tends damnably, if I, an elder ordained 
of this kirk, may say so. We have 
enough to do with the Athole gentry 
and others nearer home. It means that 
I must on with plate and falchion 
again, and out on the weary road for 
war I have little stomach for, to tell 
the truth.” 

“You're able for the 
MacCailein,” cried John Splendid, 
hot admiration. “For a scholar 
have as good judgment on the field 
as gallant a seat on the saddle as any 
man ever I saw in haberschone and 
morion. With your schooling, I could 
go round the world conquering.” 

“Ah! flatterer, flatterer! Ye have ali 
the guile of the tongue our enemies 
give Clan Campbell credit for, and 
that I wish I had a little more of. Still 
and on, no time for fair words. 
Look! Elrigmore. You'll have heard 
of our kittle state in this shire for the 
past ten years, and not only in this 
shire, but all over the West Highlands. 
I give you my word I’m no sooner 
with the belt off me and my chair 
pulled into my desk and papers, thai 
its some one beating a point of war or 
a piper blowing the warning under my 
window. To look at my history for the 
past few years, any one might think I 
was Dol’ Gorm himself, fight and plot, 
plot and fight! How can I help it— 
thrust into this hornets’ nest from the 
age of sixteen, when my father (bean- 
nachd leis!) took me out warring 
against the islesmen, and I only in the 
humor for playing at shinty or fishing 
like the boys on the moor-lochs behind 
the town. I would sooner be a cottar 
in Auchnagoul down there, with por- 
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ridge for myevery meal, than constable, 
chastiser, what not, or whatever I am, 
of all these vexed Highlands. Give me 
my book in my closet, or at worst let 
me do my country’s work in a cour- 
tier’s way with brains, and I would 
ask no more.” 

“Except Badenoch and _  WNether 
Lochaber—fat land, fine land, Mac- 
Cailein!’ said John Splendid, laughing 
cunningly. 

The marquis’s face flamed up. 

“You’re an ass, John,” he said; “pick- 
ing up the countryside’s gossip. I have 
no love for the Athole and Great Glen 
folks, as ye ken; but I could long syne 
have got letters of fire and sword that 
made Badenoch and Nether Lochaber 
mine if I had the notion. Don’t inter- 
rupt me with your nonsense, cousin; 
I'm telling Elrigmore here, for he’s 
young and has skill of civilized war, 
that there may, in very few weeks, be 
need of every arm in the parish or 


shire to baulk Colkitto. The Mac- 
Donald and other malignants have 
been robbing high and low from 


Lochow to Loch Finne this while back, 
I have hanged then a score a month at 
the town-head there, but that’s dealing 
with small affairs, and I’m sore mis- 
taken if we have not cruel times to 
come.” 

“Well, sir,’ I said, “what can I do?” 

The marquis bit his moustachio and 
ran a spur on the ground for a little 
without answering, quan- 
dary, and then he said, “You’re no vas- 
sal of mine, baron” (as if he were half 
sorry for it), “but all you Glen Shira 
folk are well disposed to me and mine, 
and have good cause, though that Mac- 
Naughton fellow’s a Papisher. What 
I had in my mind was that I might 
count on you taking a company of our 
fencible men, John here is going 
to do, and going over-bye to Lorn with 
me to cut off those Irish blackguards 
of Alasdair MacDonald’s from joining 
Montrose.” 

For some minutes I stood turning the 
thing over in my mind, being by na- 
ture slow to take on any scheme of 
high emprise without some scrupulous 
balancing of chances. Half-way up 
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as 
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the in the dusk, and in their 
rooms, well back from the windows, or 
far up the street, all aloof from His 
Majesty MacCailein Mor, the good curi- 
ous people of Inneraora watched us. 
They could little guess the pregnancy 
of our affairs. For me, I thought how 
wearily I had looked for some rest 


closes, 


_from wars, at home in Glen Shira after 


my years of foreign service: now that 
I was here, and my mother no more, 
my old father needed me on hill and 
field; Argile’s quarrel was not my quar- 
rel until Argile’s enemies were at the 
foot of Ben Bhuidhe, or coming all 
boden in fier of war up the pass of 
Shira Glen. 1 liked adventure, and a 
captaincy was a captaincy, but—— 

“Is it boot and saddle at once, 
lord?’ I asked. 

“It must be that or nothing. When a 
viper’s head is coming out of a hole, 
crunch it incontinent, or the tail may 
be more than you can manage.” 

“Then, my lord,” said I, “I must ery 
off. On this jaunt at least. It would 
be my greatest pleasure to go with you 
and my friend M’Iver, not to mention 
all the good fellows I’m bound to know 
in rank in your regiment, but for my 
duty to my father and one or two 
other considerations that need not be 
named. But—if this be any use—I give 
my word that should MacDonald or 
any other force come this the 
passes at Accurach Hill, or anywhere 
east Lochow, my time and steel are 
yours.” 

MacCailein Mor looked a bit annoyed, 
and led us at a fast pace up to the gate 
of the castle that stood, high towered 
and embrasured for heavy pieces, stark 
and steeve above town Inneraora. A 
most curious, dour and moody man, 
with a mind roving from key to key. 
Every now and then he would stop and 
think a little without a word, then on, 
and run his fingers through his hair or 
fumble nervously at his leathern but- 
tons, paying small heed to the Splendid 
and I, who convoyed him, so we got 
into a crack about the foreign field of 
war. 

“Quite right, Elrigmore, quite right,” 
as last cried the marquis. pulling up 


my 


side 
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short, and looked me plumb in the eyes. 
“Bide at hame while bide ye may. I 
would never go on this affair myself if 
by God’s grace I was not Marquis of 
Argile and son of a house with many 
bitter foes. But, hark ye! a black day 
looms for these our home-lands if ever 
Montrose and those Irish dogs get 
through our passes. For twenty thou- 
sand pounds Saxon I would not have 
the bars off the two roads of Accurach! 
And I thank you, Elrigmore, that at 
the worst I can count on your service 
at home. We may need good men here 
on Loch Finneside as well as further 
afield, overrun as we are by the black- 
guardism of the North and the Papist 
clans around us. Come in, friends, and 
have your meridian. I have a flagon of 
French brown brandy you never tasted 
the equal of in any town you sacked in 
all Low Germanie.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Contemporary Keview. 
THE DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Among the changes that have taken 
place during the Victorian era, few are 
more notable than that in the attitude 
of Christian thought towards non- 
Christian religions. Sixty years ago 
the difference between Christianity and 
other religions was generally assumed 
to be simply that Christianity was true 
and other religions false—without any 


attempt being made to define the 
teaching which showed it to be pos- 


sessed of truth which the others had 
not; that Christianity was the only re- 
ligion revealed by God, while other re- 
ligions were imagined by man—without 
it being thought to show 
what were the revelations possessed by 
it, and not by the others, which showed 
it to be divine. If great truths were met 
with in other religions, they were 
looked on as evidences of their indebt- 
edness to the Biblical revelation: the 
very stories of Greek and Romap 
mythology were treated as_ reminis- 
cences of the Old Testament narratives 


necessary 


of Christianity. 

Such apologetics are impossible now. 
The mists that used to hang over the 
religions of the world have lifted; we 
have seen that they are not only barren 
wastes and pestilent swamps, but that 
them there are airy uplands and 
mountains which rise well 
towards heaven. Their principal 
sacred books have been translated— 
books whose inspiration is believea in 
by those who accept them as firmly as 
that of the Bible believed in by 
Christians, and which contain many 
great religious and moral truths that 
were once considered the exclusive 
teaching of Christianity. We have 
learned that it is as unjust to judge 
other religions by the gross husks of 
popular cult as to judge Christianity by 
its worst corruptions. 

As a consequence, doubt is being felt 
by many as to whether the old claim 
for Christianity can be maintained. 
Some are ready to say with the late 
Mr. Jowett that Christianity is coming 
to be but one of many religions. 
Others would give it superiority only in 
degree, as teaching the same essential 
truths as other religions, but with a 
far greater fulness and purity. While 
those who still maintain that it is the 
only faith fitted to rule and elevate the 
world rest their convictions on instinct. 
rather than on a clear apprehension of 
the principles which give it this dis- 
tinctive position, 

Yet there is no doubt that if Chris- 
tianity is the only religion suited for 
all the world, a knowledge of the re- 
ligions of the world will make this all 
the more apparent. It will be seen that 
it alone is possessed of truths and prin- 
ciples which are needful to make a re- 
ligion suited for all mankind. And 
those who claim this place for Chris- 
tianity, and refuse to give it a place 
merely as one of many religions. must 
examine what gives it this pre-eml- 
nence—what differentiates it from 
other religions. 


in 
lofty 


is 
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The only satisfactory way to deter- 
mine this is to go to its founder and 
esk: What were the truths which Christ 
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presented as distinctive of His faith? 
Here we are met by the difficulty that 
He never had to do with any religion 
but that of the Jews. While no reli- 
gion has done more to overthrow other 
religions than Christianity, no religious 
teacher has said less against other re- 
ligions that Christ. We have from 
Him one short saying condemning the 
Gentiles’ aim in life, but not one reflect- 
ing on the gods they believed in, or the 
worship they paid them. Was not this 
because He came not to destroy but to 
fulfil? This, we shall see further on, is 
Christ’s attitude with regard to the 
Gentile religions as well as the Jewish; 
and it is one of the elements which 
gives His religion its unique position iv 
the world. He saw that the nations 
were seeking after God in ways of 
their own—often terribly dark and 
fatal: ways—but that very fact was an 
evidence that there was among them a 
craving which needed to be satisfied. 
And, conscious that He alone could 
satisfy it, He did not denounce the 
methods by which it had expressed it- 
self, but left it to find out the truth of 
the response which He supplied. The 
relation of Christ to the pagan world is 
a question of the deepest interest and 
significance, and a glance at it will help 
us better to appreciate the final posi 
tion which He took. 

The first reference to the Gentiles 
which we meet with in the words of 
our Lord is the only one which reflects 
at all on their religious character, and 
it is merely a short parenthesis in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Be not there- 
fore anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be _ clothed? 
(For after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.) Our Lord here looks at 
the distinctive characteristic of the 
Gentiles as being to make earthly wel- 
fare the great aim of life. This is what 
would have most impressed Him in the 
opportunities He had previously had of 
seeing them—probably in some of the 
caravans on the trade routes that 
passed not far from the secluded town 
of Nazareth. And this is the root of 
idolatry. When Paul warns the Corin- 
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thians against idolatry by the example 
of the children of Israel at Sinai, he 
Says not a word about the golden calf, 
but says: “As it is written, The people 
sat down to eat and to drink, and rose 
up to play.” It is to be noted, too, that 
in the record of the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the Acts of the Apostles, 
while the opposition of the Jews is 
always motived by religion, that of the 
Gentiles is motived by love of gain. 
Our Lord, then, here puts the distine- 
tion between His teaching and that of 
the Gentiles as being to give up all the 
powers of life to the service of God and 
to trust Him for what was needful, in- 
stead of giving them up to the concerns 
of this life and trusting God for noth- 


ing. But it is obvious that this is a 
distinction between true and false 


schemes of life, rather than between 
true and false religions. And though 
the practical outcome of paganism 
might be to beget this, it had entered 
into Judaism too, and was threatening 
its very life. Christ's hope and pur- 
pose at this time seem to have been to 
lead the Jewish people to the realiza- 
tion of its true ideal by seeking the 
kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
and so becoming God’s true witness to 
the nations of the world. 

But his first rencontre with a Gentile 
showed Him that there was more hope 
of this being attained among the Gen- 
tiles than among the Jews. This was 
the case of the centurion who asked 
Jesus to heal his servant, and added, 
“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst come under my roof; but only 
say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” This came to Christ as a 
revelation. The first time He came 
into contact with a Gentile, He found 
in him what He had been looking for 
in Israel, and looking for in vain. 
“Jesus marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, ‘Verily I say unto you. 
I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.’” It opened up to Him a 
vision of where the great triumphs of 
His faith were to be won: of the Gen- 
tiles pressing into His kingdom and the 
“sons of the kingdom” being cast out. 

That vision gave point to His appeals 
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to His own countrymen. “Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 


saida! for if the mighty works which 
were done in you had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes.” Here we have the plaint of a 
worker who felt that all his work was 
lost on the people among whom he was 
working, and that there were other 
fields where he knew it would be suc- 
cessful. The natural course to take in 
such circumstances would be to leave 
the barren field, and go to that which 
promised to be fruitful. 

And when we read shortly after- 
wards that He left Galilee and went 
into the parts of Tyre and Sidon, we 
might have expected that He was 
about to begin to work among a people 
who would welcome Him. And He 
soon got a token of their readiness to 
do so. “A Canaanitish woman came 
out from those borders and cried, say- 
ing, ‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou 
son of David; my daughter is griev- 
ously vexed with a devil.’” Here was 
the ery of a heathen longing for divine 
help; and if Jesus had listened to her, 
it might have opened up the way for 
all the people of that region to flock to 
Him. He was, however, silent at first; 
and when He did yield, it was only to 
the persistence of her entreaties, show- 
ing that He made her an exception. 
To His Disciples He revealed the limi- 
tation that constrained Him so to act— 
“T was not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’’—a limitation so 
mysterious, looking merely at the 
earthly ministry of Jesus; so signifi- 
eant, looking at the whole of the divine 
plan. It is beyond my purpose to dis- 
cuss these words further than to point 
out how they show Christ’s purpose 
during His life to avoid seeking to 
affect other religions, save by purifying 
and elevating that of Israel. Not till 
Israel should finally reject Him would 
the way be open for Him to deal 
directly with the world beyond. 

Once again we read of His coming 


into contact with Gentiles, and that 
was at Jerusalem on the eve of His 
passion. Then we are told some 
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Greeks came desiring to see Him; and 
when this was reported to Him, He 
said, “The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified. - Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, except a corn of wheat 
fall into the earth and die it abideth 
by itself; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” The glorious vision which the 
faith of the centurion had opened up 
to Him of the Gentiles waiting for 
Him, the restraint which the prayer of 
the Canaanitish woman had made Him 
feel in all its pain, both find expression 
in these words. He sees anew the na- 
tions waiting for Him; He feels the 
earthly bonds that hinder Him from re- 
sponding. But He sees also the death 
which will snap these bonds asunder, 
and free Him to carry salvation to all 
the world. 

And so it was. Israel rejected her 
Messiah, and crucified Him. Jesus 
died and was buried, and the third day 
rose again. At last He stood face to 
face with all the nations of the earth, 
free from all that had hitherto hindered 
Him from working among them. 

There are those who deny any his- 
torical value to the narratives of the 
Resurrection. I do not discuss the 
question with them, but concede to 
them the right to class Christianity as 
one of many religions. Not only so; 
they are also without any warrant for 
seeking the extension of Christianity 
throughout the world. It is only in the 
words of our Lord after His resurrec- 
tion that we find the warrant for so 
doing in the command to make disci- 
ples of all nations; and it is in them, 
too, that those who feel the obligation 
to obey that command must look for 
what specially distinguishes His relig- 
ion from the religion of the nations 
which it was meant to supplant. 

The first note of the new commis- 
sion is its universality. Instead of the 
old limitation—“the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’—we have the world- 
wide sweep—all the nations,” “the 
whole creation.” “the uttermost parts 


of the earth.” Christianity, thea, 
claims to be a _ universal religion. 
We cannot, however, rest its claim 
to be distinct from all other relig- 
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Other religions 
make the same claim; and even if it 


ions on this alone. 
were not so, we must look behind 
the claim to what substantiates it and 
fits it to be the religion of all the earth. 

A second note in the new commission 
is its definite connection with Christ 
Himself. “Ye shall be my witnesses,” 
said Christ; all preaching was to be “in 
His name.” It is, no doubt, the name 
and person of Christ that formally dif- 
ferentiates Christianity from other re- 
ligions. But this throws us back on 
another question: What is it that distin- 
guishes Christ from other religious 
teachers ?—from Buddha, from Moham- 
med, and others who have given their 
names to religious systems? What is 
there in Him that makes His religion 
so different from theirs as to make it 
the one religion suited for all mankind? 

Christ has given a promise such as no 
other teacher has ever given—the 
promise of power: “Ye shall receive 
power from on high.” “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” But here again we are 
thrown back on the question, What 
makes this possible? Such power, if 
real, must be the manifestation of an 
eternal power behind it, the recognition 
of which will be the ultimate distinc- 
tion between Christianity and other 
religions which recognize it not. Chris- 
tianity has shown wonderful power of 
expansion, which may be appealed to 
as evidence of its divine origin. But 
other religions have also shown won- 
derful expansive power; and the ques- 
tion we have to ask What is the 
difference between the power possessed 
by Christianity and that possessed by 
other religions? 

Turning to the teaching which Christ 
commanded to be given, we find some 
general instructions: ‘“Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” “preach the Gospel.” 
These throw us back on all the teach- 
ing of Christ in the Gospels. On the 
full significance of this I will speak 
subsequently. Meanwhile, I merely 
remark that, if Christ’s claim for His 
faith to be spread among all nations be 
true, it must not only contain all the 
great truths found in other religions, 
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but must also contain truth which they 
have failed to present, and which is 
essential to satisfy the religious wants 
of man. 

And in the sayings of Jesus after the 
Resurrection we find what we are seek- 
ing for—two sayings which gather up 
the great principles of His teaching 
and define it from all others; which 
lead us into the eternal centre of all 
religion, and reveal to us those truths 
which Christianity alone proclaims, 
and apart from which other truths 
must fail of their religious end. The 
first of these is in Matthew xxviii. 19, 
“Baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” The second in Luke xxiv. 
47, “That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name 
among all the nations.” The former of 
these passages declares the God of 
Christianity; the latter its message to 
the world. 


is 


II. 


“The name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost” is the 
name into which Christ bade His 
Disciples baptize the nations; it is the 
name of the God of Christianity. And 
it presents a conception of God quite 
different from that of any other re- 
ligion; one that responds with complete 
fulness to the aspirations of man’s 
heart after God. We shall realize this 
if we compare it with the formula 
which is now becoming fashionable for 
summing up the essentials of religion: 
“the Fatherhood of God and _ the 
trotherhood of Man.” Christianity 
teaches not only the Fatherhood of God. 
but also the Brotherhood of God and 
the Companionhood of God: the three- 
fold relation of God to man, which 
fully responds to man’s religious needs, 
the absence of any one of which leaves 
a blank that craves to be satisfied. 

The conception of God that seems to 
come most naturally to man is that of 
a king. It was the conception of Israel 
before Christ; it is the conception of 
Islam since Christ. Mohammedanism 
has affirmed with great intensity the 
unity and personality of God; but it 
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repudiates emphatically the divine 
Fatherhood. “He begetteth not, neither 
is He begotten,” is the unbending 
formula with which it meets the Chris- 
tian claim for the Sonship of Jesus 
Christ. Its conception is that of an ab- 
solute king, who rules over slaves and 
who has no community of interest with 
them. Faith in the Fatherhood of God 
is the radical distinction between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

We do find traces of this conception 
in some ancient faiths. As far as we 
can see, it was the oldest conception of 
tod in some of the old religions of the 
world which are now dead, but whose 
records are still preserved to us. We 
have the witness to it in the oldest 
name given to God in the Latin and in 
the Sanscrit language, the meaning of 
which is Heaven-Father. But the 
traces of such a faith are few, and it 
has nowhere been stable. By the time 
the records of those religions, now pre- 
served to us, were composed, the con- 
ception of God as a Father had faded 
away. Either, as in Greece and in 
Rome, He had come to be looked on 
only as the father of the gods, and the 
faith had sunk to a degraded poly- 
theism; or, as in India, He had come to 
be looked on as the father of all things, 
and it had sunk to an inane pantheism 
—an illustration of the fact that faith 
in the Fatherhood of God cannot main- 
tain itself among large numbers of 
men so long as it stands alone. In so 
far as the religions of India and of the 
East are concerned, they differ from 
Christianity in ignoring not only the 
Fatherhood, but also the personality 
and even the existence of a supreme 
God, while for the real satisfaction of 
their religious needs they turn to the 
worship of idols and devils. 

Faith in the Fatherhood of God has 
never had a stable hold on the re- 
ligious thought of man except in the 
Christian religion. It was first clearly 
taught, or rather assumed as the basis 
of His teaching, by Jesus. He first 
showed that the true relation of the 
soul to God is that of a child to a 
father, with the fear and obedience, 
the love and confidence, which that im- 
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plies. Since He appeared this concep- 
tion of God has never been entirely 
lost. Sometimes, indeed, the idea of 
the Kinghood of God has crushed out 
the sense of His Fatherhood, and 
brought the Christian into a bondage 
as grievous as that of the Jew. But 
the conception revealed by Jesus has 
always re-asserted itself, and is at 
the present day dominating with 
greater power than ever the religious 
thought of Christendom. 

And what has given faith in the 
Fatherhood of God this unfailing 
vitality in Christianity is that it is indis- 
solubly linked with faith in the Brother- 
hood of God. There are those who 
reject the divinity of Christ, who yet 
affirm most fervently the Fatherhood 
of God. But they may be looked on as 
individual cases; their successors al- 
most inevitably drift off towards ra- 
tionalism or pantheism. It is only in 
the line of orthodox Christianity that 
faith in the Fatherhood of God is un- 
faltering, for it is there, too, that faith 
in the divinity of Christ is also main- 
tained. And this means faith in the 
Brotherhood of God. The formula 
which Christ gave is “the Father and 
the Son,” not “the Father and the 
Brother.” The former describes their 
relation to one another; the latter their 
relation to man. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, when looked at by itself, 
seems a piece of profitless metaphysics. 
When looked at in its relation to hu- 
manity, it becomes a truth of the deep- 
est practical significance. When we 
hear of an eternal divine Son, we 
listen to it as an abstract truth which 
concerns us not at all. When we think 
of Him as an eternal divine Brother, 
the heart springs to it as the response 
to a craving which it profoundly feels. 
The conception of God as a Father 
alone leaves a blank in the soul. There 
are some things for which a child, or 
even a man, would rather go to his 
brother than to his father. There may 
be, for instance, the consciousness of 
disobedience, of having lost, or de- 
served to lose, his father’s favor. 
Then the help and mediation of a true 
brother is prized and looked to. And 
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God: that for meeting disease, for over- 
coming natural difficulties, for all that 
pertains to this life, he must look to his 
own efforts, and look to God only for 


this is supremely the case in relation 
to the Heavenly Father. It avails 
nothing to say that that only shows 
the blindness and ignorance of men— 
that God is love, waiting to welcome 
back the prodigal. Men are blind and 
ignorant. Everywhere they have felt 
the need of mediation with God. No 
one can have mingled much with 
idolaters without having noticed this. 
Behind all the idols which they wor- 
ship they have the conception of a 
supreme God, and the idols are so 
many means of approaching him. 
Their idea is very much that of a ruler 
who can be approached only by paying 
court to the officials about him. Even 
Mohammedanism, which is supposed to 
be the religion which teaches the most 
direct access to God, is in some coun- 
tries overrun with saint-worship; and 
the same may be said of Christianity 
when it has lost sight of the divine 
Fatherhood. True Christianity recog- 
nizes this need in man, but teaches 
that it is responded to in God Himself; 
that the divine Son is for us the divine 
Brother, who supplies all those needs 
that men have sought in vain to supply 
for themselves. 

There is another side on which the 
craving after the Brotherhood of God 
has found expression, and that is in 
seeking help for what is beyond man’s 
power to accomplish alone. We see 
this in the demigods of Greek and 
Roman mythology, anc in the avatars 
of Hinduism. Each of these is repre- 
sented as coming to earth to do some 
great work that needed to be done— 
delivering the earth from monsters that 
were oppressing it, or saving it from 
eataclysms that were menacing it. 
What is this but man attributing to a 
brother-god the accomplishment of a 
work that he felt to be beyond himself? 
Whenever man looks out from himself 
at any of the problems of the universe, 
he is confronted by tasks that seem be- 
yond him, and capable of being 
achieved by divine power alone. It is 
true that he is coming to realize that 
many thingswhich he once entrusted to 
supernatural power he must now meet 
with the means entrusted to him by 
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the blessing of His providence. But 
there remain death and the life beyond, 
which he feels himself unable to meet, 
and in view of which he craves the 
help of a power beyond his own. And 
to this craving Christianity responds 
by pointing him to the Son of the 
Father in Heaven, who is therefore his 
divine Brother, and who, by death and 
resurrection, has shown His power to 
do a brother’s part in the word to come 
as well as in this world. 

Here we may answer the question 
suggested some pages back: What is it 
that so distinguishes Christ from other 
religious teachers as to put Him in a 
different category? And we see that it 
rests on the conception of God which 
He presented. In bidding His Disci- 
ples baptize the nations into the name 
of the Son as well as of the Father, He 
gave them a view of God _ which 
enabled them to see in Himself one 
truly divine as well as truly a brother 


man. Other religions claim to have 
incarnations as objects of worship, 
though they are at best more like 


travesties of an incarnation than any- 
thing else; but none of these incarna- 
tions founded a religion. Other re- 
ligions have their founders; but no one 
of them claims, nor is it claimed for 
him, that he is an incarnation of the 
Deity. The claim of Jesus to teach a 
new faith as the Son of God is quite 
unique among founders of religion, and 
puts Him in a different category from 
them; but the claim is grounded in the 
view of God which He presents, and 
which makes possible the _ divine 
Brotherhood. 

And it is faith in the Brotherhood of 
God which has begotten faith in the 
brotherhood of man. Logically, no 
doubt, it follows from the Fatherhood 
of God, but this has not been the re- 
sult when that doctrine has stood alone. 
There is no trace of such a belief 
among those nations that seem at one 
time to have had faith in God as a 
Father. It is a fruit of Christianity. 
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Christ did not formally teach that all 
men are brethren, but He assumed it in 
His teaching. If it be denied, then His 
teaching is meaningless; and wherever 
His religion has spread, this great 
truth has come to be recognized, to in- 
fluence society, and to guide legislation. 
It has even maintained its ground 
where the truths on which it is 
founded have been rejected. And I be- 
lieve it is not so much the Fatherhood 
of God as the Brotherhood of God 
which has led to this result. I question 
whether even the prayer which Christ 
taught His Disciples—“Our Father 
which art in Heaven”’—could have se- 
cured this result, had it not been for 
His words, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it not unto me.” 
The fact that the divine Brother 
looks on all men as brethren, and re- 
quires His disciples to treat them as 
such, forces them to look on one 
another as such. However different 
from us may be their tribe and tongue, 
however low and degraded may be 
their position, if they come within the 
sweep of the words “these my breth- 
ren,” we dare not exclude them from 
that bond. We thus reach a basis for 
the brotherhood of man that cannot be 
questioned. We may leave the various 
theories regarding the origin of man to 
be debated without any anxiety as to 
their affecting the ground on which we 
stand. We regard all men as brethren, 
because they are included in the 
Brotherhood of Jesus Christ, the eter- 
nal Son of God. It is the Brotherhood 
of God which secures the practical ap- 
plication of the Fatherhood of God in 
the brotherhood of man, and enables 
Christianity to affirm this truth with a 
power that no other religion can. 


The Companionhood of God is the 
best word I can get to describe the re 
lation of God to man described by the 
Holy Spirit. “A Paraclete (helper or 
comforter) who shall abide with you 
forever” is the description which our 
Lord gives of the office and work of 
the Holy Spirit. There is in this some- 
thing more than Fatherhood, for a 
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father might be far off and inaccessible 
to us, though he loved us; something 
more than Brotherhood, for a brother, 
too, might be out of our reach, though 
he was working for us. It brings these 
two relationships into actual touch 
with us. Without it God would still 
be an incomplete God, one who must 
still be a stranger to us; with it He is 
brought near, and can be conceived of 
as nearer than the nearest earthly 
friend. 

Though none of the world-religions 
have this conception of God as a Com- 
panion, though it forms one of the most 
marked differences between them and 
Christianity, yet they have sought, 
after their own way, to meet man’s 
craving for such a God. Men have al- 
ways desired intercourse with a super- 
natural power; not merely power to 
pray to God with the assurance that 
He hears, but communication from 
Him regarding His will and purposes. 
We find this expressed among the na- 
tions of antiquity in the various oracles 
which they were wont to consult. We 
find it expressed by individuals among 
them who had risen to a high sense of 
spiritual need—as Socrates among the 
Greeks and Numa Pompilius among 
the Romans—by their resorting to the 
supernatural guidance which they be- 
lieved they had. Examples are to be 
found in modern heathenism also. In 
India it is, as a rule, only among the 
priests of the lower forms of religion 
that men are to be found who profess 
to have this dzmonic intercourse, but 
they are consulted by all classes of the 
people. Within Christendom itself the 
readiness to consult spae-wives and 
fortune-tellers, the vagaries of spirit- 
ualism and theosophy, show the crav- 
ing of the human mind for intercourse 
with a higher intelligence, which will 
seek out ways for itself when it is not 
prepared to accept that which God has 
provided. 

This craving Christianity meets by 
teaching that the Holy Spirit is given 
to guide individuals and to guide the 
Church. He is promised only in con- 
nection with the spiritual life, not to 
teach knowledge that man can acquire 
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by his natural powers. 
the inspired volume was written to 
teach man the truth he needs to know 
for that life; and to every one who 
seeks it, that help is given to enable 
him to understand and obey the truth. 

And here we find the answer to the 
question put before: What distinguishes 


the power of Christianity from the 
power of other religions? As_ the 
divine Brotherhood, underlying the 
person of Christ, distinguishes Him 


from all other religious teachers, so the 
Companionhood of God in the Holy 
Spirit distinguishes the power of Chris- 
tianity from that of all other religions, 
and gives it a vitality that can fail only 
with the failure of divine power itself. 
In the manifestation of this power in 
the world, human elements have often 
so mingled as to make it seem scarcely 
at all different from that of other relig- 
ions. When once Christianity had 
won the head of the Roman Empire, its 
progress became as much political as 
religious. When it won the kings of 
the barbarian nations that overthrew 
that empire, their subjects at their 
command were received by baptism 
into the Christian Church. That was 
the kingdom of this world uniting itself 
with the kingdom of Christ, and cor- 
rupting it in the process. The results 
of that are to be seen now in the state 
of Christendom, in the low level of life 
and ideal in most of its Churches, in 
their apparent powerlessness to grap- 
ple with the evils of society, in the 
alienation of the masses of the popula- 
tion from even a nominal profession of 
Christianity. The spread of the na- 
tions of Christendom among the 
heathen races shows an external spread 
of Christianity, but it is in many re- 
spects one of the greatest obstacles to 
the true spread of that religion. The 
policy of these nations and the lives of 
their representatives cause the religion 
whose name they bear to stink in the 
nostrils of the heathen among whom 
they live. It might seem that Chris- 
tianity had proved a failure; and there 
are those who say that it has, and that 
its failure must constantly become 
more manifest. 
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But no one who knows what Chris- 
tianity is has any fear of that, because 
he knows that its power rests not on 
man’s wisdom, but on the presence of 
the divine Spirit. He can see how in 
times past that Spirit has worked, 
awakening a powerful life in the midst 
of apparently hopeless deadness, with 
apparently the most inadequate means. 
He has learned to look for the mani- 
festation of that power just when to 
human view all seems most hopeless. 

It is here that the difference between 
Christianity and other faiths becomes 
most marked. In many of their modes 
of propagation we may trace close like- 
ness. When we have mentioned the 
self-evidencing power of the truth, we 
have mentioned the highest reliance of 
the advocate of any non-Christian re 
ligion. But even with that the Chris- 
tian advocate feels his own weakness. 
He may present it so as to silence any 
gainsayer, but he knows that that will 
not win him to Christ unless the Holy 
Spirit carry conviction to his heart. 
And with the aid of the Spirit a simple 
statement of the truth may have 
much effect. The evangelist who goes 
among the slums goes with the convic- 
tion that he has with him a power that 
can raise the most degraded life into 
one of respectability and godliness; the 
missionary who goes to convert the 
heathen, goes depending on the same 
Spirit turn idolaters from idols to 
the true God. He feels that he has 
most hope of success when he is away 
from his fellow countrymen with their 
distorted presentation of Christianity, 
and none but the divine Companion to 
enforce the truth which he teaches. 


of Christianity. 


as 


to 


In the name, then, into which Christ 
bade His Disciples baptize the nations, 
“the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit,” we have a conception of God 
which distinguishes Christianity from 
all other religions, and in thereby pre- 
senting to man the Fatherhood, the 
Brotherhood and the Companionhood 
of God, it responds to man’s religious 
aspirations as no other religion does. 
There is a tendency among the advo- 
cates of Christianity to keep this truth 
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in the background as a mystery which 
it is better not to deal with. But this 
is taking from Christianity what com- 
mends it to the heart of man. It is 
giving ground for the contention that 
there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween Christianity and other religions. 


Ill. 


“That repentance or remission of sins 
should be preached in Christ’s name 
among all the nations” is the message 
which Christianity bears to the world. 
The loftiest conception of God is value- 
less for moulding the lives of men and 
of nations if it has not a message ac- 
companying it worthy of the God who 
gives it. Is the message which Chris- 
tianity bears as distinctive as the God 
whom it proclaims, and as responsive 
to the wants of mankind? Its two key- 
words are Repentance and Remission 
of sin. The former declares the duty 
of man, the latter the gift of God. 

Repentance does not mean the accept- 
ance of a new God or of a new law, but 
a change of mind with regard to a God 
and a law already made known. It 
was to be preached among all the na- 
tions; therefore it must mean turning 
towards a God already revealed, and 
towards a law already delivered to 
them. 

This indicates the relation of Chris- 
tianity to the religions of the world. 
Its mission is not to destroy, but to ful- 
fil; to complete and enforce all that is 
true and divine in them, and to purge 
away all that is false. In the sacred 
books of other religions we meet with 
conceptions of God, of His greatness, 
goodness and wisdom, that might be 
appropriated in @hristian teaching; ex- 
pressions of faith, penitence and hope 
that might express Christian devotion; 
teachings with regard to life and 
duty that seem anticipations of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Hostile critics 
of Christianity have pointed to these 
as evidence that its claim to be 
the absolute religion must be aban- 
doned; timid believers in Christianity 
have sought to prove how inferior 
these conceptions are to those of 
the Bible; whereas the true position 
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of Christianity is simply that it postu- 
lates them all. It postulates among all 
men a revelation of God, and a power 
of apprehending that revelation suffi- 
cient to make them without excuse if 
they glorify Him not as God. It postu- 
lates a knowledge of the law of God 
written on their hearts sufficient to con- 
vict them if they do not obey it. These 
are commonplaces of Christianity, and 
it is absurd to suppose that this power 
of God-knowledge should always have 
remained latent in man without having 
found expression. In that case there 
would have been no evidence that 
Christ had any warrant to call men to 
repentance. As it is, He has by that 
simple word put Himself into touch 
with the religious conscience of hu- 
manity as no other teacher has done. 
And by that word, too, He has called 
that conscience from all falsehood. False 
conceptions of God and of His law had 
so perverted men’s minds that the 
loathsome opposite of all that true re- 
ligion requires had come to be prac- 
tised under the name of religion. So it 
was when Christ gave His message to 
the world; so it is among heathen na- 
tions still. We find among them a 
sense of God, after a fashion, or a 
sense of His law, but not both com- 
bined. Those religious systems in 
which we find the moral law most 
clearly expressed, such as Buddhism 
and Confucianism, are atheistic, or at 
all events ignore God as an element to 
be taken into account. Among those 
religions that recognize supernatural 
power and teach the necessity of wor- 
ship, the law of religion is generally 
divorced from the law of morality. 
The latter has its place only in making 
the worshippers feel the need of an 
atonement, which religion provides by 
its ceremonial, its sacrifices, its pen- 
ances; and the practical outcome of 
religion is such cases is that, if these 
be attended to, morality may be dis- 
regarded. Thus we have either the 
divine law without any claim to the di- 
vine sanction, or the claim to the 
divine sanction without the teaching of 
the divine law. Both have been 
equally powerless to bring men into 
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subjection to God and to His law. 
And the voices that have given expres- 
sion to true sentiments of faith and 
conduct have been sufficient only to 
condemn those among whom they were 
uttered. 

Christ called men back to God and 
back to His law. He did so first by 
showing to the world the true ideal 
of the God towards whom they were to 
turn and of the law which they were to 
obey. In this Christ is allowed to be 
peerless. He has gathered the broken 
lights that havedimly lit up other faiths 
into one great light. He has presented 
a view of God such had never 
been imagined before and has never 
been approached since. He has taught 
and exemplified the divine lawas no one 
else has ever done—the law of being 
like our Father in heaven, showing our 
love of Him in love of our fellow men, 
doing service to Him by doing it to 
them—the highest ideal of faith and 
life which the world has seen. 

In all this it may be said that Christ 
is only the first—though a long way the 
first—of all teachers, and Christianity 
only the highest—ihough far the high- 
est—of all religions, yet that the dif- 
ference is only in degree, not in kind. 
But the real force of the message of 
repentance does not refer so much to 
the ideal presented as to the obligation 
of striving to attain that ideal. And 
this is what Christ insisted on in His 
teaching as no other teacher has done. 
Not those who called Him Lord were 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
those who did the will of His Father in 
heaven. For those who had nothing 
more than profession to offer, he had 
nothing more to promise than the sen- 
tence, “I never knew you; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” Yet it 
would not be fair to other masters to 
say that even in this Christ is entirely 
distinct from them. Whether ex- 
pressed or not, the obligation to carry 
out in practice the precepts they give 
is implicit in their teaching. If Chris- 
tianity had nothing more distinctive in 
its teaching it could only be a splendid 
failure. 


as 
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But we come to the point in which 
the call to repentance in Christianity 
claims to be essentially distinct from 
that in all other religions. It is dynam- 
ic; it claims to be accompanied with 
power. Divine help is promised to all 
who truly seek to turn to God and to 
do His will. “The kingdom of God Is 
not if word but in power,” is the char- 
acterization of Christianity by its most 
powerful advocate. I have already 
shown how this is inherent in the con- 
ception of God which it presents; and 
when it is a question of the conduct of 
life which it requires, that conception is 
seen to be not merely theoretical, but 
intensely practical. The meaning of 
the Holy Spirit is that God is Himself 
present to help those who seek Him. 
He produces that change of character 
and aims which called the new 
birth, which makes repentance a real 
and practical thing for man, which 
enables him to have communion with 
God and to do His will. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper 
to trace the working out of this power 
either in individuals or nations—the 
struggle of the divine principle with the 
mass of human error and passion and 
weakness with which it comes into 
contact. It is enough to point out that 
Christianity teaches that behind the call 
to repentance there is the power of God. 


is 


Repentance, however, does not mean 
perfection. That is its ultimate aim, 
but it may have to start from the low- 
est depths of moral waste, and to work 
through constant failure to its goal. 
So that repentance does not meet the 
whole problem; it only leads up to the 
question which is the crug@ of every re- 
ligion: how to meet the consciousness 
of guilt in the heart of man. Even 
where there has been sincere repent- 
ance, there is the consciousness of past 
sins and of present failure. How is 
this to be met? Christianity replies 
with its other key-word: Forgiveness, 
the remission of sins. In this it is not 
only different from other religions; it 
is antagonistic. Christianity meets the 
problem with the act of God; other re- 
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ligions meet it with the act of man. 
Christianity teaches that, to those who 
repent, sins are forgiven; other relig- 
ions teach that they must be atoned for 
by the sinner himself, by sufferings or 
penances, by sacrifices or offerings to 
the gods. 

Some systems, such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism, put the atonement entirely 
beyond the option of the sinner, and 
teach that the fruit of every deed that 
man now does must be reaped in some 
future birth. But the popular instinct 
has overridden this philosophy, and 
has had recourse to all the elaborate 
ceremonial of the cults of these faiths 
to obviate the necessity of some at 
least of these penal births. The gen- 
eral teaching of heathen religions 
that the wrath of the gods is to 
averted by offerings in their temples, 
by pilgrimages to their shrines, by the 
performance of rites and other such 
things, which leave the worshipper 
doubtful whether he has dene enough 
and whether all may not be an utter 
failure. Even Mohammedanism, which 
has borrowed so much from Chris- 
tianity, is at variance with it on this 
point. It calls God the Merciful, but 
opens Heaven only to those who per- 
form the five ordinances. The Brahmo- 
Somaj, which claims to have assimi- 
lated Christianity, on this point 
antagonistic to it, and at one with Hin- 
duism; maintaining “that every sinner 
must sooner or later suffer the conse- 
quences of his own sins either in this 
world or the next.” 

In opposition to this, Christianity 
teaches the Remission of sins; that to 
God belongs the some prerogative of 
forgiveness which man conscious 
that he himself possesses—“Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 
Man’s spiritual instinct has led him at 
times to appeal to this divine preroga- 
tive. In some of the old Accadian and 
Aryan hymns we meet with confes- 
sions of sins and supplications for 
mercy, which show that human needs 
are the same in all ages and in all 
races, and that in them all is to be 
found a sense of the source whence 
alone the response must come. But 
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nowhere do we find a sense of the re- 
sponse having been given; rather is 
there the need expressed of securing 
the remission of sins by sacrifices and 
ceremonies. 

it is when we come to the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews that we find 
the consciousness both of the need and 
of the response. In the Prophets we 
have the promise of forgiveness and in 
the Psalms the enjoyment of forgive- 
ness expressed. And Christ, in fulfil- 
ment thereof, commanded forgiveness 
to be preached as the consummation of 
His work in the world. “Thus it is 
written, that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again on the third day; and 
that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name.” It 
is the cross of Christ which has given 
the message of divine forgiveness 
power with men, and made them feel 
that it is a reality. It is also the cross 
that has been the main stumbling-block 
in the way of its acceptance; and we 
cannot expect that what has been from 
the beginning will cease to be so now. 
But there is one point of view in which 
the message of forgiveness through the 
cross cannot be questioned. There can 
be no doubt that Christ had the cross to 
forgive, and that he did forgive it. 
There are those who deny that there its 
any such thing as sin in the sense of 
its implying guilt deserving punish- 
ment; who maintain that it is the result 
of heredity, of defective education and 
of evil surroundings; and that it is un- 
just to blame a man because he cannot 
escape from these things, and because 
their fruit appears in him. How does 
this theory stand the concrete case of 
the cross? No one will question the 
cruel outrage it inflicted on Christ, the 
bitter shame and agony which it caused 
Him, or the responsibility and guilt of 
those who inflicted it; and there can be 
as little doubt that He entirely forgave 
them all. That is an example of how 
we should forgive, but it also a 
revelation of how God forgives. It Is 
the Word of Forgiveness made flesh, 
and it is the distinctive glory of Chris- 
tianity that it has such a message to 
bear to the world. 


is 
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Unfortunately, the Church has not 
been content to give the message in its 
simplicity. in the Apostles’ Creed it is 
stated simply; in the Nicene Creed it is 
stated, conditioned by baptism; from 
the Athanasian Creed it has disap- 
peared altogether. By the time it was 
promulgated, the Church had begun to 
concern itself with the method of for- 
giveness more than with the fact of 
forgiveness. Various theories of the 
atonement have been propounded by 
Christian theologians which need not 
detain us. They have this in common, 
that they put the atonement in the 
hands of God, not of man, and thus 
practically secure the result of divine 


forgiveness, though some of them 
limit its scope very much. It is, per- 


haps, an intellectual necessity that such 
theories should be formulated, but they 
must not be mistaken for that with 
which they seek to deal—the message 
of Christianitytothe world. That mes- 
sage, delivered toit by its divine Founder, 
remains ever the same—Forgiveness 
conditioned by Repentance. It calls 
men to repent: to turn to God and do 
His will; and to all who do so it as- 
sures forgiveness of sins—a message 
so simple and so adapted to man’s re- 
quirements that it needs only to be 
stated for its reasonableness and truth 
to become apparent. There is just this 
danger, that it may seem to be merely 
an ideal, beautiful in its symmetry, but 
impossible to convert into reality; that 
it calls man to a life beyond his power, 
and promises a response of which there 
can be no assurance. But the message 
of Christianity cannot be separated 
from the God it proclaims. It teaches 
that behind the call to repentance there 
is the power of the Holy Spirit—that 
behind the assurance of forgiveness 


there is the work of Christ, filling 
the ideal with spiritual reality, and 
making it a practical power in the 


lives of those who accept it. In the 
message which it brings, as well as in 
the God whom it proclaims, Chris- 
tianity is quite distinct from all other 
religions. 

Joun Ropson. 


SPANISH SKETCHES.' 
BY PIERRE LOTI. 
Translated for The Living Age by William 
Marchant. 
IV. 
At LoyYoLa. 

Just at sunset, the express from San 
Sebastian to Madrid deposits us—my 
Basque companion and myself—in a 
town named Zumarraga, where we have 
to remain an hour, waiting for the car- 
riage which will take us into the country 
of Saint Ignatius. 

It is the mild weather of a Southern 
autumn, with everywhere the sadness of 
the russet leaves. And there is an inev’- 
table sadness in wandering, at the com 
ing-on of the October twilight, through 
a little, solitary, unknown, very ancient 
city where an incomprehensible lan- 
guage is spoken, and where high moun- 
tains shut us in. 

We wander aimlessly. At a window, 
in a narrow, dark street, a poor little 
Brazilian parrot, all alone, is talking. 

“T’'ll wager that bird, too, is talking 
Basque,” I say to my companion. 

“Very likely,” he rejoins, and listens: 
“Yes!” he continues, laughing: “I hear 
him say ‘Jacquo ederra!l” 

For the tenth time we come out in 
front of the church. A great open 
square, bordered with old houses, neg- 
lected, ruinous, with projecting roofs 
and carved balconies, and coats-of-arms 
upon the walls. The church, which oc- 
cupies one side of this square, is of a red- 
dish brown stone, crannied and worn by 
time. And all about, shutting it all in, 
high precipitous mountains, of the same 
stone and the same color as the church, 
rise against the darkening October sky. 

In the square is a marble fountain to 
which girls come; from time to time, to 
draw water. There is also a new statue 
whose marble shows up very white 
against the dark background of the 
other things: an old man, with the head 
of a sage, holding a guitar—Yparraguire, 
the wandering musician, composer of 
seditious patriotic songs, and also of 
love-songs. An _ inscription in the 
strange old language of the country 
makes known that the statue is erected 
by the Basque land in honor of the last 

1 Copyright by The Living Age Company. 
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of its bards. Truly it is a race apart, 
still individual and peculiar, this Eus- 
karian people; neither France nor Spain 
has been able, after all these centuries, 
to assimilate it. 

In the distance a wailing flute begins 
to be heard, and a tambourine accom- 
panies it with a staccato rhythm sug- 
gesting Arab music. They come nearer; 
it is a wedding party—oh! a very hum- 
ble little wedding-—-advancing quickly, 
almost running, to the sound of the flute 
and tambourine. 

In the square the little procession stops 
to dance, amid flurries of dead leaves 
blown up by the wind. They are fifteen 
persons in all, and at first there are only 
our two selves as spectators. The bride, 
very young and pretty, is the only one 
whose dress is after the present fashion 
—the gigot sleeves and the 1830 skirt, 
which are “the latest creation” of 1892. 
The music is a wild, rapid melody, one 
of those Basque airs @ cing temps which 
disconcert all our ideas as to rhythms, 
and the dance—extremely involved, with 
leaps and outcries—very ancient and 
purely local. 

Two or three young girls come up to 
the fountain with water-jars on their 
heads, and the bride—who looks eighteen 
—goes up to them and asks them to join 
in the dance. Some children come run- 
ning up, two or three idlers draw near, a 
little group gathers, rendering less sad 
this humble merry-making, here at 
night-fall, in this dreary spot. 

Also, to look on, peasants who are 
passing in the street stop their clumsy 
ox-teams, rolling heavily on disks of 
solid wood, like the old Roman chariots. 

At five o’clock our vehicle is driven up 
—a kind of cab with a hood of enamelled 
cloth. Its two horses are harnessed 
tandem and have on their necks a quan- 
tity of little bells. 

At once we find ourselves in the open 
country, and very soon in the darkness 
of night—a night warm as summer. An 
hour and a half of rapid driving, in deep 
valleys, in winding gorges, on banks of 
unseen torrents whose roar is heard 
above the incessant noise of our bells. 
A very soft wind every moment blows 
dead leaves into our faces. 

We stop before the arched doorway of 
a very large and imposing fonda. We 
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have arrived. Across the road rises the 
immense monastery of Saint Ignatius— 
a dark mass in the darkness. Not a 
house anywhere to be seen; the fonda 
and the monastery—this is the entire 
town. 

The fonda is very ancient, with 
wrought iron stairs and balusters, as in 
a palace. As in all Spanish taverns, a 
pervasive, acrid odor of cooking and of 
oil. The people of the place understand 
neither French nor Spanish — only 
Basque, their mother-tongue. At table 
there is but one old priest with our- 
selves; not long ago, however, it ap- 
pears, when the new general of the 
Jesuits was chosen, all the great rooms 
were full—there were travellers from 
all over Europe, from the depths of 
Poland, and of Russia, even. 

The fonda is almost a sacred place; 
religious pictures are hung on all the 
walls, and along the stairways are 
placards forbidding those who ascend 
“to swear or blaspheme.” 

The next morning, as I open my eyes, 
I behold long rays of light which filter 
through the shutters. The great bed- 
room in which I have slept is white- 
washed, very bare, almost empty, with 
pictures of saints and holy-water vessels 
hung against the walls. All night long 
I have heard strange silvery bells ring 
from the monastery, and the waters of a 
tumultuous little stream murmur from 
beneath. This morning I am awakened 
by the voice of a maid of the inn singing 
on the stairs a Basque melody, @ cing 
temps, a composition of that Yparra- 
guire whose statue I saw yesterday 
in the sad little square at Zumiar- 
raga. 

I open my windows to the sunshine. 
It is the magnificent morning of a south- 
ern October day. Without these russet 
and yellow tints of the grass, without 
these dead leaves on the grass, we 
should call it the warm splendor of 
August. The site is very peculiar, ad- 
mirably selected: a little level plain—the 
only one in the circuit of leagues in this 
vexed region of the Basque country; a 
plain fertile as a garden, traversed by 
the rapid Urola, and mysteriously walled 
in, almost overhung, by wild, high 
mountains, which separate it from the 
rest of the world. The torrent makes its 
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little murmur amid the silence, and a 
pastoral tranquillity broods over this 
exquisite region. 

But there before me, like the sovereign 
master of this solitude, grand and 
haughty, is the monastery of Saint Igna- 
tius, the home-nest of the Jesuft order. 
It is an imposing mass, grey and gloomy, 
peculiar to see, very surprising in its 
magnificence here in this remote place, 
which has remained so humble, so primi- 
tive. The chapel is in the centre of the 
great facade, which makes for it, on 
either side, two rather gloomy wings; 
the dome of the chapel rises with ma- 
jestic proportions suited to a basilica; its 
peristyle advances in a sumptuous 
rotunda, all of marble—the arched door- 
way and the columns of black marble 
with blazonry of white; the marble steps 
leading up to it, very imposing, a double 
flight, adorned with lions and statues. 
And, in front, nothing but beds of chrys- 
anthemums, and alleys bordered by 
clipped hedges of ancient style—a singu- 
lar thing, no wall, no enclosure even; all 
about it the open country, the fields, the 
paths by which the peasants come and 
go about their work. 

Gloomy thoughts gather involuntarily 
about this nest of Jesuitism and of the 
Inquisition as one looks at this monas- 
tery of Loyola, whose very name seems 
oppressive. One cannot but think of 
the cruel and implacable things which 
used to be decreed in secrecy behind 
these walls. and then executed, near-by 
or far away, and always secretly and 
without mercy. This immense and opu- 
lent structure, with its massive architec- 
ture, its dominant aspect, hidden among 
these mountains, has quite the look 
which befits the great original nursery 
of Jesuitism. At the same time, its un- 
defended aspect, its gardens open to 
every one, its flower-beds, which have 
not even the profection of a hedge, give 
it a hospitable look, which one had not 
expected. The rule of this order is cer- 
tdinly the most astonishing perversion 
of Christianity which ever came forth 
from the human brain; to the same de- 
gree that there is about the name of 
Jesus a quality of persistent gentleness, 
of gentleness in every case, under all pos- 
sible circumstances—to that same de- 
gree does the word “Jesuit,” its deriva- 
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tive, represent the dangerous, the icy, 
the hard. 

Even in the alleys of the garden labor- 
ers are moving about freely. Ox-carts 
pass also—the same carts whose solid 
wheels make that peculiar creaking that 
one hears on all highways in the Basque 
country. These carts are now filled to 
overflowing with cider-apples, red or 
golden, which leave in the moist air long 
trails of odors. They are driven by the 
peasants of the neighborhood, who go 
singing, without scruple, under the tall, 
grey windows, the merry songs of the 
old times. It must be said that around 
this Jesuit-nest all has the appearance 
of prosperity, comfort, peace, perfect 
security. 

We leave our rooms and go down to 
walk in the gay sunlight among the 
flower-beds of the sombre monastery. 
At the moment one of the doors is 
opened. It is the door of the school- 
room, evidently, for some thirty little 
boys rush out, shouting and jumping, 
and an old man, in the black robe of the 
order, makes all speed to close, above 
their heads, the shutters of the second 
story, so that the boys can play the tra- 
ditional Basque game of ball without 
danger of breaking the windows. For 
a few minutes they play with great 
eagerness, their childish merriment de- 
lightfully out of tune with these sombre 
walls; then they disperse through the 
fields, and silence comes again—the pro- 
found silence of the country; no one 
passes; as noon comes on a hotter and 
hotter sun lights up the beds of chrysan- 
themums and the imposing marble 
steps. 

As I go up to the chapel by these beau- 
tiful, broad, solitary steps, admiring 
these sumptuous porticos, this incom- 
parable site this blue sky, I un- 
doubtedly feel, in the depths of my soul, 
an. instinctive repugnance—an old 
Huguenot rancor, it‘may be, in presence 
of this Society of Jesus. It is not that 
I believe, of course, all the evil that cer- 
tain zealous persons say of it—and, be- 
sides, admit that it has been guilty of 
crimes; a human institution must be 
judged only by the ardor that it has 
excited in human souls; the consolation, 
or the consoling illusion, it has been able 
to spread over the world. But this So- 
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ciety of Jesus, which seeks only to anni- 
hilate those whom it embraces—no, I 
feel it to be incomprehensible and dis- 
quieting, with the savage impersonality 
which is its base. I feel it to be some- 
what terrible, also, with its almost 
limitless power, its always mysterious 
procedures. 

The great doors of the chapel, with 
brass trimmings, and richly carved from 
top to bottom, are so weil rubbed, so 
well polished, that they shine, old as 
they are, with all the brilliancy of new. 
No church has doors so finely kept up. 
One’s first impression is of wealth, per- 
sistence and permanence. 

No one is in sight. We push gently 
one of the leaves of the great door; it 
yields and opens; it seems even that 
there is no provision for keeping it 
closed. And now the splendor within is 
revealed to us. 

An immense circular church. In the 
centre a ring of massive columns of a 
marble almost black, adorned with very 
delicate tracery of gold, supporting a 
dome much lighter in color, all of grey 
and pink marble. The dome is dec- 
orated with a series of gigantic blazons 
of marble, grey and gold, arranged in a 
ring. Beneath each shield is a royal 
mantle, also of marble, with simulated 
folds as of drapery; the outside of the 
mantle is of very pale pink marble, and 
the inside—its lining, so to speak—is of 
very bright pink marble, the whole hay- 
ing the lustre of porcelain. And over 
each of the black columns which sup- 
port the central dome is placed a white 
statue relieved against the unfolded 
mantles. A whole assemblage of per- 
sonages, snowy white, is above us in a 
perfect circle, in attitudes of prayer and 
of meditation. 

At the end of the church, opposite the 
entrance, is the marvel of the sanctuary, 
the high altar, made entirely of brown 
agate, with mosaics of rare stones of 
various colors. Around its huge col- 
umns the wonderful mosaics are rolled 
like spirals of ribbon. The whole, of 
absolutely perfect polish, is as lustrous 
as the interior of a shell. Above the 
altar stands the statue of Saint Ignatius, 
life-size, in carved and repoussé silver. 

Around the central rotunda, in the 
aisles, which are of brown marble and 
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of grey marble, the different secondary 
altars are adorned with statues almost 
all remarkable, whose gilded vestments 
have that peculiar splendor. which char- 
acterizes gold applied to marble. 

Nowhere is there any overloading; 
everywhere a severe sobriety in the 
magnificence; everywhere natural tints, 
and the polish of dark marbles: gold 
employed with extreme discretion, in 
narrow lines, in light embroidery on 
robes of saints; but always pure, pol- 
ished, glittering. 

And the whole place is kept up-in a 
freshness almost like new—under which, 
however, one divines the antiquity of 
things. Not a trace of dust anywhere, 
even on the resounding pavement on 
which we tread. Not a church in the 
world can bear witness to a similar care 
—a care which gives, in itself, a meas- 
ure of the society’s wealth. 


Still no human being in sight. We 
have entered, unnoticed, by a door 


which apparently is always unfastened. 
This silence, this solitude, amid a splen- 
dor which scarcely seems religious, and 
the sudden apparition of the vast edifice 
in the depths of the country—all this, on 
this calm, autumn day—makes one think 
of enchanted palaces which, under the 
stroke of magic wands, are capable of 
vanishing. 

Everywhere they seem to me very 
strange, very ill-explained from a purely 
human point of view—these mag- 
nificent monasteries and churches, which 
have cost the fortunes of thousands of 
different human beings, and in no way 
belong to any one, nor have even been 
specially enjoyed by those who made 
them—not any more enjoyed than by the 
chance traveller who, centuries later, 
passed by. 

After the chapel, we have a desire to 
see the interior of the cloister, and re- 
turning to the chrysanthemum beds we 
ask the peasants at work there what to 
do, at what door to knock, where to 
enter. 

“Oh!” they say, “anywhere you please; 
any door; one can enter freely.” 

One of them opens for us the door 
nearest. 

With some little hesitation we go up 
the flight of stairs which presents itself 
—and there we find a marvellous hall 
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which is like a little Asiatic pagoda, or 
like a room in a fairy tale. 

A very low room, having enormous 
beams, which one could touch with the 
hand, and of which every one is a gar- 
land of acanthus leaves heavily gilded. 
All these beams, equally magnificent, 
extravagantly overloaded with orna- 
ment, succeeding each other the whole 
length of the room, form collectively a 
kind of arbor of gilded foliage. Midway 
in the length is a gilded screen, beyond 
which burn, before golden reliquaries, 
two church lamps in globes resembling 
pink flowers. Everything has that in- 
imitable soft splendor of the heavy gild- 
ing formerly in use, and a delicate odor 
of incense fills the air. 

Meanwhile, through a little peep-hole 
in a door, two eyes are watching us; then 
the door opens, and a young man of 
eighteen or twenty, with a charming 
face, wearing the black robe of the 
Jesuits, a feather-duster under his arm, 
a broom in his hand, makes a sign to us 
to come jn. 

He is in a sumptuous old room hung 
with crimson brocade, its furniture of 
marble in marquetry and gilding, and 
he is occupied in dusting reliquaries. 

He asks us if we are French. My 
companion, who conjectures that the 
young Jesuit is, like himself, Basque, 
replies in Euskarian. 

“Ah, yes!” exclaims the brother; “you 
are French, but Euscualdunac-French!” 
As if he said: “Not very French, then! 
You are really of my race!’ And he 
becomes even more cordial than before. 

Then he tells us that this is the bed- 
room of Ignatius Loyola, and that it is 
his own special charge. These human 
bones, now encrusted with precious 
stones, and these old stuffs that fill the 
reliquaries, are remains of the person and 
of the garments of the great saint. 

If we desire to visit the monastery, 
he says to us—always with that same 
absolute confidence which seems to be 
in the very air of the place—we have 
only to go down-stairs, turn to the right, 
then to the left, and knock at the sec- 
ond door; there will be some of the 
Fathers there who will gladly accom- 
pany us through the building. 

We follow his directions, and upon our 
knock, a concierge-brother, after havivg 
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looked at us through a peep-hole, opens 
the door; he, also, smiling, like the young 
Basque brother up-stairs. 

We are introduced into a large, light 
parlor. Certainly, he says, we shall be 
shown all that we desire to see. A 
French Father shall be sought for us, if 
we will take the trouble to seat our- 
selves for a moment. House more hos- 
pitable or hosts more amiable could not 
be desired. 

Very soon arrives, with outstretched 
hand, the Father designated as our guide. 
His face is kindly and frank; his eyes 
meet our own squarely; there is nothing 
of what is conventionally called “the 
Jesuitical” in his manner. He is cor- 
dial, affable and cheerful. 

The monastery is immense, a very 
labyrinth, in which, it is said, the young 
brothers sometimes their way. 
With its white walls and its bareness it 
resembles the buildings of its class. Its 
interminable corridors are bordered with 
little cells, the window of each looking 
out into the wild and tranquil country; 
over the door of each cell is written its 
inmate’s name—many French names, 
English, Russian; the Society of Jesus 
extends everywhere its powerful, hidden 
hand. 

But the marvel of the place is the old 
feudal chiteau of Saint Ignatius, into 
which we had strayed by chance on our 
first entrance. It is one of those little 
eagle’s nests of the Spanish medieval 
period, with quaint old walls, made of 
stone and red brick, oddly combined. It 
is set like a precious gem into the 
great, formidable monastery which has 
grown out of it; and it is so religiously 
respected that in the halls built against 
it, whatever their interior decoration 
may be, the old wall, of rough stone, 
just as it is, often crooked, is left un- 
touched. Its extreme antiquity gives 
even an aspect of comparative youth to 
the venerable old buildings which sur- 
round it; its tiny size appears yet more 


lose 


surprising in the midst of these im- 
mense cloisters; it is like a toy strong- 
hold made for children’s diversion. 


Sacred lamps and perfumes burn in all 
its rooms, night and day. The Jesuits 
who have followed one another here for 
centuries have made it their sacred task 
to adorn the little building from hase to 
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summit; there are chapels and there are 
gildings even in its stables. The hall, 
with its ceiling of gold leafage like a 
pagoda, which we saw at first, is the 
ancient sala of the chateau—humble 
enough, doubtless, in its early condition 
—whose heavy beams have been re- 
spected while covering them with all 
this splendor, as a relic is put into a 
shrine of gold. 

Loyola is midway between two very 
smait ancient Basque towns, Aspeitia 
and Ascoitia, both typical, unchanged 
through centuries, no doubt, with the 
wrought-iron balconies of their sombre 
houses, with their little shops, their lit- 
tle industries. Each has its church, 
sanctified like Loyola by the earthly 
presence of Saint Ignatius and, even for 
Spain, a marvel of ornamentation. At 
Aspeitia, behind the high altar, from the 
floor up to the vaulted roof, all the wood- 
work is of fine carving which was 
cut into the solid wood with truly 
Chinese patience, and covered thick with 
gold. 

In these two little towns, lying to-day 
in the dull sunlight of autumn, the 
principal industry seems to be the mak- 
ing of alpargate, a kind of canvas sandal 
with soles of plaited esparto-grass, and 
also a kind of Basque boots, called 
avarcac, of sheepskin, laced over the calf 
in the old classic style. 

At Ascoitia, especially, it is droll to 
see, all along the streets, on the narrow 
sidewalks, an uninterrupted row of 
these shoe-makers, working all of them 
with hot haste. One would say that the 
whole world, bare-footed, was eagerly 
awaiting the completion of an enormous 
order for alpargate. These men sew and 
drive pegs madly, and the plaited soles 
lie in heaps around them. 

The same little carriage which brought 
us yesterday through the darkness takes 
us back to Zumiérraga to-day, in the 
warm and brilliant sunlight. We meet 
numbers of heavy ox-carts filled with 
fragrant apples, moving slowly, creak- 
ing upon their massive wheels. Our 
horses, with their many little bells, go 
galloping over roads strewn with dead 
leaves, through delicious valleys, along 
those cool streamlets which we could 
not see, but only hear, when we came 
this way by night. 
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Vv. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A CATHEDRAL. 


Burgos—at the close of.day, at the 
end of a Sunday in April, in the 
splendor of a Southern spring, and in 
all the rose-gold of the sunset. 

The air is motionless, very soft; a 
sober light of evening spreads more 
and more—as the flight of day becomes 
more and more rapid—over this city of 
the past, alone in the open country, 
aged, dying on the bank of a narrow 
stream, debarred from communication 
with the wide sea which brings life 
and good cheer; it seems if the 
weight of this proud name, Burgos— 
this name evoking former magnificence 
—rests heavily, in the fading day-light, 
upon these streets in their Sunday at- 
tire, where walks to and fro, in its fine 
modern clothes, the Spain of to-day, so 
pretty in comparison with the Spain 
of former times. 

The cathedral, the very 
cathedral—from the moment of one’s 
arrival it announces itself; above the 
houses objects are visible, rising very 
high in the golden-yellow air—spires, 
pinnacles, extraordinary openwork in 
stone, very frail, so open is it! One 
would say, paper lace, that the wind 
will carry away—and it has all been 
there for hundreds of years, immutable 
in its fragility. All reddened at this 
hour, it flames under the already sink- 
ing sun, which soon will light up only 
these high points, leaving in darkness 
the little streets far below, where the 
Sunday crowd is turning homeward 
and disappearing into its sombre dwell- 
ings. 

In the very heart of the city is en- 
throned this cathedral, to which I am 
guided through a labyrinth of cen- 
tenary houses—very rapidly, because I 
am to leave town shortly after dark. 

Now, behold it! Great walls pierced 
with tall pointed windows, grand flights 
of steps, sumptuous doorways where a 
world of statues, carved in the reddish 
stone, stand in superposed ranks. 
Then, majestic gates, and suddenly, a 


as 


famous 


twilight darkness, a sepulchral chill 
falling upon the shoulders, a_pleas- 
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ant odor of incense in a subterranean 
dampness: I have entered, I make my 
way into a world of incredible splen- 
dors, into a gloomy, enchanted solitude. 
Before me there are vague distances, 
very dark, traversed here and there by 
a rainbow gleam from some painted 
window, and the pavement sounds 
under my footsteps, amid a silence and 
a resonance as of a vault. 

This is the cathedral: the cathedral of 
legend, the marvel of the old time. 
more wonderful than Milan or Stras- 
burg or Toledo. Thus left to itself, at 
the close of Sunday, after the great or- 
gans have become silent and the cen- 
sers are extinguished, it is desolate and 
almost frightens one. 

At first, there is a half impression of 
entering some petrified forest of enor- 
mous trees. The columns, monstrous 
tree-trunks, rise in air all wreathed 
with things that seem to be ivy or 
moss, and are, really, fine and wonder- 
ful sculptures. High above, where 
these pillars spread out their compli- 
cated arches, like the branches of a tree, 
the masses of foliage intertwine, the 
stone leafage spreads out thick and 
tufty as trees grow in a forest, and tes- 
tifies to the patient labor of a genera- 
tion of men. All this cut in the solid 
rock, all this destined to indefinite dura- 
tion, notwithstanding its rare delicacy, 
and already handed down to our time 
from remote ages. 

Giant screens, thirty feet high, in 
bronze, in iron, marvellously wrought, 
cross between the huge pillars, separat- 
ing from the nave a multitude of sec- 
ondary chapels, of even more improb- 
able magnificence, where delicate, 
infinite masses of leafage, something 
like fairy bowers, rising also to the 
vault overhead, are not of stone here, 
but of glittering gold. 

A man, who is the guardian of this 
wealth, opens to me, one after another, 
with wrought keys as long as daggers, 
all the massive gates of bronze or iron, 
and the shock of their closing again re- 
sounds long under the lofty roof. 

“Tt is too late,”” he says, “to see every- 
thing. It is growing dark,” and he hur- 
ries me on. 
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At first we are alone in this splen- 
did place; then come in four or five 
peasants from the mountains, in their 
old garments, with timid, wild and anx- 
ious air, who beg permission to follow, 
and keep near us in a little compact 
group, looking closely at the sumptuous 
objects in the shadow, touching the 
gold with their fingers, making little 
damp spots on the marble with the 
vapor of their breath. 

We visit the choir, filled with inesti- 
mable treasures, which is shut off by 
itself in a sort of immense cage of 
bronze lace-work, and concealed by 
long brocade curtains which hang from 
the high roof of the nave; candlesticks, 
five or six feet high, of repoussé silver, 


make a line before the high altar 
flooded with gold. And next, all these 
secondary chapels, whose gates, as 


they open, awaken sound which seems 
to be ever deeper and more prolonged 
as the darkness gains upon us—on close 
examination I find that their golden 
foliage, copying the acanthus and the 
chicory, is peopled with human figures 
and animals, by hundreds. And, fur- 
ther, still urging us to hasten more and 
more, our guide shows us the tombs of 
the holy “founders,” and hurriedly lifts 
the pall of crimson velvet and gold 
which covers the white, recumbent 
statue of marble or alabaster. Then 


we traverse a maze of cloisters, filled 
with relics and mementos, the doors 


having strange locks like faces, the key 
being thrust into the grimacing mouth. 
And finally, we are again in the great 
nave, now almost perfectly black, re- 
entering it unexpectedly, through a 
little sly door. 

From all this arises no religious 
peace; on the contrary, the feeling of a 
crushing, haughty, implacable splen- 
dor; no, not even tranquillity, dark 
and silent though the place is; not even 
a restful unity, as, for example, in cer- 
tain Japanese sanctuaries of the Holy 
Mountain, which, with this one, are the 
most splendid of the few temples 
which time has spared. In this extrav- 
agance of wealth one feels a sort of 
agitation; there is a depressingly hn- 


man element, almost sensual. A 
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mighty past is evoked—the Spain of the 
great periods, gorged. with power and 
opulence; but peace, the sweet peace of 
so many other Christian churches, is 
absent from here. 

I have already found that to see 
things for the first time furtively, by 
night, in the fever of a short stay, is a 
way to get a complete, definitive and 
correct impression of them. Thus for- 
merly, a long time ago, having made 
my first visit to the Acropolis. of 
Athens in the middle of the night, very 
hurriedly, at the cost of a thousand 
difficulties, with the anxiety lest I 
should miss the sailing of my ship, I 
remember becoming conscious of its 
antique grandeur in a new and striking 
manner, which from that day to this I 
have never been able to feel again, in 
the same spot. And so I have no de- 
sire to see Burgos a second time, more 
slowly and more at length; for the few 
incomparable details that I should dis- 
cover, no doubt, my general impression 
of the whole would be enfeebled and 
diminished. 

We are just going out. 

But there, in the distance, show two 
tiny flames, like Tom Thumb lamps, far 
off in the immense nave, and beside 
them, a dark form is visible, kneeling. 
Let us see what it is; let us approach, 
very gently over the resounding pave- 
ment, not to disturb this phantom at 
prayer. 

Two candles—oh! very small ones— 
are burning there before a picture of 
the Virgin, which is in a neglected 
nook, a very low niche behind one of 
the monstrous pillars, but still, too 
sumptuous with its showy frame of 
ancient gilding. 

And a woman is there, kneeling, clad 
in black, a mourning mantilla over her 
head. She holds up to her neck a 
lamentable baby, a child a few months 
old, whose little old face is already 
marked by death. And she prays 
ardently for it, while the candles waste 
—this poor woman in her mourning 
clothes, having chosen the humblest of 
all the pictures to which to offer her 
two-cent candles. She prays, her eyes 
full of tears. And the contrast is cruel 
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and crushing between the enormous 
surrounding wealth and the suppliant’s 
peor gown; between the persistent 
duration of these thousands of saints in 
their golden draperies, and the fragility 


of this little being wrapped in rags, 
who will have no to-morrow, thus 
brought into their presence, thus 


timidly presented to them, in the hope 
that they will have pity. 

She is already decrepid, this woman 
whose attitude reveals unbounded dis- 
tress; some grandmother, perhaps, dis- 
puting with death the child of a dead 
daughter, or, it may be, some mother, 
too advanced in years to have borne a 
healthy child. 

She holds it and broods it with in- 
finite tenderness, this poor little human 
venture, which, for some cause un- 
known, has had the fate of being such 
a wretched failure; she covers with a 
biack kerchief the baby’s face which 
already tells of approaching death; she 
draws a shawl around the little wasted 
body, because of the sepulchral chill 
beneath these vaults of stone. And she 
remains upon her knees, her lips mov- 
ing with persistent and vain repeti- 
tions. 

And now she looks up at me with her 
desolate eyes, doubtless conscious of 
the pity that is in mine, and seeming to 
question me: “Don’t you think he looks 
very sick—my poor little baby?” 

I turn away to elude the silent ques- 
tion which sends a pang to my heart, 
and I assume an air of being interested 
in other things. But, the next minute, 
seeing that I am still there, she looks 
up towards me again, after having cast 
a glance at the surrounding magnifi- 
cence; again our eyes meet. She is not 
very well assured, this is plain, and her 
eyes ask, this time with more anguish: 
“Do you really believe that they will 
listen to me, these magnificent divini- 
ties?” 

Oh! how do JI know whether they 
will listen! But if I had been in her 
place, I think, I should have preferred 
to carry my baby to one of those 
chapels in the open country, dear to the 
Madonna of the Poor. The virgins and 
saints who live in this place are, above 
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all, pompous and splendid beings, hard- 
ened by secular magnificence. No, I 
cannot imagine them occupied with a 
poor old woman in tears, and a 
wretched baby who is about to die. 





From Temple Bar. 
BROTHER PAUL’S INTENTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Pray’—said Brother Paul, earnestly, 


“pray for my intention!” 

Day after day this request was ever 
on his lips. The moment he came in 
sight people knew what he would say; 
if he came to a priest in the city he 
would, if possible, ask him to pray for 
his intention; and when he thanked the 
good shopkeepers or house folk for con- 
tributing to his sack, he added, “Do me 
a greater kindness—pray for my inten- 
tion!” 

What that intention was, was known 
only to God and his Confessor. 

Poor Brother Paul! His was a well- 
known figure in the city and neighbor- 
hood of Florence. He looked fragile, 
but he considered himself strong enough 
to do hard work, and trudge many miles 
four times a week to collect food—not so 
much for the community as for the poor. 

He was a Tuscan of the slender type: 
regular features, brilliant eyes, grey hair 
and bushy, grey eyebrows. He looked 
sixty, but he was scarcely fifty. He had 
an active brain, and a heart that forced 
his body to consider any fatigue or 
labor welcome and light, if only it added 
to the bank of charity. His convent was 
about six miles from Florence, at the 
edge of a very poor little village up in 
the mountains. It had the reputation of 
being a casket of art treasures. Tour- 
ists and collectors drove up to it, and so 
brought a little money for the poor folk 
who stood round like children, staring 
at the grand new-world men and women, 
who, thinking them picturesque in their 
patched clothes, threw them money. 

A few years back this was true. It 
was a home of beauty as well as auster- 
ity. Now the austerity was emphasized 
by poverty; the art treasures were gone 
—by order of the king and government. 
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The new order of things had begun—the 
greateSt good to the greatest number; 
which, translated, meant—take from the 
church, where few go to pray, the fine 
works of art which can be seen by the 
many in galleries; and teach “the many” 
mysteries of line and color, instead of in- 
spiring the souls to prayer and sweet 
devotion. Besides, the sale of their 
works brought money to the state cof- 
fers, and to the men who transacted the 
business. 

When the change came there were 
forty monks in that house. Now, there 
were five priests and three lay brothers; 
the rest were dispersed—like the apos- 
tles, in groups of two or three—passing 
to strange countries as missionaries. 

One day an American, Mr. Joshua B. 
Montgomery, arrived with his Murray in 
his hand, demanding a sight of Casa- 
celeste’s grand picture of the Crucifixion. 

“It is no longer here, Signore,” said 
Brother Paul. 

“But it is mentioned in Murray!” said 
Mr. Montgomery, assertively. 

“It was here, Signore. But so long ago 
is it since it was carried away, that— 
though my eyes ache for a sight of it— 
they have almost forgotten how to 
weep.” 

“ ‘It is a masterpiece—the best specimen 
extant of Casaceleste’s work” — Mr, 
Montgomery read from his Murray. 

“The Signore cannot find words too 
laudatory for our lost treasure,” said 
Brother Paul. “It was a wonderful pic- 
ture. Caro Signore, you may well be- 
lieve me, it had a power in it 
so terrible, so anguish-giving, so consol- 
ing! It could touch the hardest hearts. 
If you your own self were now standing 
before it the tears would reach your 
eyes, your heart would throb, and you 
must fall on your knees to say one little 
word of contrition and gratitude to the 
Divine Lord who suffered for you and 
me, dear Signore, and to the Holy 
Mother who stood beside the cross.” 

“Was it a large work?’ asked Mr. 
Montgomery, wishing to avoid noticing 
the emotion which had brought the “for- 
gotten” tears into Brother Paul’s eyes. 

“Come and see. The place is still des- 
olate.” 

Brother Paul led the way into the 
chapel, which in its architectural pro- 


so tender, 
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portion was so beautiful that although 
now the walls were blank over ihany of 
the altars, an involuntary exclamation 
burst from the visitor's lips. 

“Thieves and robbers!” He began, 
with voluble indignation. “I guess—in 
my country—somebody would know the 
reason why—the wretches!” 

“Hush!” said Brother Paul, gently. 
“If the Signore has something to say, let 
it be outside the church. The dear Lord 
is very patient. It is true the best of 
everything has been-carried away, but 
He whose first shelter was a stable is 
patient. He knows we do our little best. 
and give Him our all. If the Signore 
will step into the porch, I will show him 
what I mean.” 

Left alone for a moment, Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s eyes wandered freely round 
the church, and he noted strange incon- 
gruities—lace of the flimsiest, common- 
est kind on altars of exquisite beauty, 
carved by fingers that loved the work; a 
series of small brass lamps of modern 
make in place of the seven silver lamps 
which Murray told him were of rare 
eastern workmanship; a painting of the 
Assumption, very blue and white and 
pink, and a perfect caricature of the 
work it pretended to reproduce, made all 
the more hideous from the depth of tone 
in the frame which was part of the 
church, old black wood carving, rising 
from the ground and spreading into a 
cornice surmounted by a crown of 
starred lilies. 

“Come, caro Signore, whispered 
Brother Paul, looking in at the door, “I 
cannot bring it; will you kindly walk this 
way?’ 

It was to a sort of workshop that they 
went. Brother Paul produced a large 
frame, in the centre of which was a 
small photograph of the Crucifixion. “A 
visitor had most kindly sent it,’’ he ex- 
plained, “from Vienna. One of the lay 
brothers had carved the frame; before it 
arrived, there had been a misunder- 
standing as to the measurement—but it 
would not look bad, the space over the 
altar was so large. It was rather good 
for the frame to break the space.” 

“And you mean to put that up in the 
space where the picture used to be? A 
sort of specimen acorn from the oak that 
has been felled? I shouldn’t do that.’ 


” 











Mr. Montgomery frowned, and shook his 
head. “It will disfigure the place, ac- 
cording to my notions. Have you got a 
visitors’ book?’ he asked -suddenly. 

Brother Paul could not say. 

“Why I ask is this: Some people, 
wherever they go, write their name. I 
don’t say as I don’t do it myself. I'll do 
it now, if you have the book; but it shall 
mean something. I’m not a man whose 
words are a tinkling harp or a sounding 
cymbal: I do as well as talk or write. I 
don’t agree with your government—l 
don’t hold with robbery and desecration 
—it won't bring any blessing with it. I 
don’t generally talk of blessings or curs- 
ings, but I mean it’s a disgrace to civ- 
ilization to let buildings which are of no 
doubtful elegance speak of the past gen- 
erations and bring shame to the present 
nineteenth century. I tell you what I'll 
do: ’ll give you a picture, a Crucifixion 
that shall match with the building; no 
copy of the past—a picture of the day! I 
know where to put my hand on it. I 
have not seen it, mind, but I’ve read 
about it. Realistic? why, they say you 
feel as if you could stretch out your 
arms and lift the body off the cross; and 
as for size—I guess it will reach from 
the altar to the roof! You can’t have it 
for three months, because it’s in an ex- 
hibition; but when that’s up it shall 
come straight down here, carriage paid. 
You can tell your abbot, or priest, or 
bishop, or whoever he is as accepts such 
things, that Josh. B. Montgomery prom- 
ised it; and down Wall Street—any one 
will tell him—his word’s as good as gos- 
pel. If you get me a pen and ink I'll 
write it down for you to show. It will 
cost six thousand dollars—but I don’t 
mind that, if I make up my mind.” 





It was not for Brother Paul to refuse, 
nor to accept; in fact, the American’s 
Italian was rather difficult to under- 
stand. However, Mr. Montgomery 
knew what he had written, and with 
praiseworthy generosity fulfilled his 
promise to the letter. 

And thus it was that one of the won- 
ders of the modern world of art was be- 
stowed on this out-of-the-way, barren 
convent in the hills above the city of 
flowers—Florence the dear, Florence the 
beautiful. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It seemed like a fable. Brother Paul 
took Mr. Montgomery’s written promise 
to the prior, and told him all he under- 
stood of the American’s sentiments. 
Then the paper was put away, and no 
more was thought about it, except by the 
old lay-brother. He hesitated as to put- 
ting up the photograph of the fine orig- 
inal which had been taken from them 
forever—perhaps, after all, the picture 
might be given them; and until then the 
wall had better remain bare. 

But the autumn had only begun when 
a letter from the American consul in- 
formed the prior that a large case had 
arrived in the city, addressed to Brother 
Paul at the convent. A few days later, 
a pair of white oxen toiled slowly up the 
hill, bringing the unwieldy burden to the 
despoiled church. 

It was a new sensation for the good 
Fathers and Brothers to receive a gift. 
They had seen statues, pictures, vest- 
ments, even votive offerings of gold and 
silver, and choice vessels and old lace 
carried away from them; but to receive, 
as a free gift from a stranger, a gift 
which had cost a fortune, and was even 
the talk of the world—that, indeed, was 
new to them. 

“IT have one suggestion to make’ 
the consul, who had come over to pre- 
sent the gift in person to the Fathers: 
“Shall it not be a loan to the church, thus 
safe from the covetous eyes of those who 
might seize it?’ 

“The church cannot accept it as a 
loan,” said the prior. 

“As a loan never to be asked for, yet 
to enable Mr. Montgomery to claim it as 
his, in defiance of any attempt of others 
who might seize it?’ 

“Nay,” said the prior, “it may not be. 
The sin be upon the head of those who 
would again take from us the little that 
we have!” 

It was anxious work unpacking it. 
The village carpenter and blacksmith 
and barber were all there, with screw- 
drivers and hammers to get out the 
screws and nails. It was hard to be 
patient. Brother Paul flitted about, his 
bright eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“It is a stupendous work!” he said to 
the crowd of simple folks who had fol- 


’ 


—said 


lowed the cart to the convent gates, and 
now waited with a patience and sym- 
pathy that can rarely be found, except 
in such a childlike village as this St. 
Andrea, to see the great case opened. 

“Six thousand dollars! a good thirty 
thousand lire,” said one man to an- 
other, meditatively. 

“And the government will be red with 
shame when they hear of the prodigious 
generosity of this strange American, 
who is also a heretic, and yet had a heart 
of pity for the empty house of our dear 
Lord.” 

“St. Andrea will be spoken of, all 
through the world; and half the city will 
come here to look.” 

“It is a great thing that consolation 
should be given at last to the Fathers.” 

“The Blessed Madonna herself will 
smile from amongst the angels, when 
she sees!” 

“It never can take the place of the 
Casaceleste—the great Crucifixion; but— 
thirty thousand lire!” 

In awe-struck voices the simple folk 
chatted, forgetting the grape-gathering, 
the bread-making and the washing in 
the tremendous excitement of the great 
gift. It took an hour to unpack, but it 
was done at last. The lid was removed, 
but a white sheet hid the picture from 
view. 

The excitement was so intense one 
could hear the choking, sob-like catching 
of the breath as the whole mass of vil- 
lagers crowded together, their hearts 
throbbing with emotion—partly relig- 
ious, partly mere wonder and curi- 
osity. 

The consul waited the permission of 
the prior to uncover it. It was given, 
and one of the great gems of modern art 
was exposed to view. 

Brother Paul scarcely dared trust him- 
self to look up. 

Yes, it was immense. It had a plain, 
broad, wooden frame, and the painted 
cross on the canvas was hardly less real. 
The figure was life size, painted with 
spirit and knowledge. So real was it 
that the tearing flesh and spurting blood 
made one shudder; muscle and nerve 
and true contortion were all there: the 
agony had been well imagined, skilfully 
depicted. 

Why was it, then, that all these sim- 
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ple, devout folk were not upon their 
knees? 

There was a profound silence. 

It was too large to be seen at one 
glance. 

A second cross was dimly indicated to 
the left. A strange, wild face peered 
out of the darkness—the penitent thief— 
all the details of this figure were so 
obscure that they could not be easily 
traced, but—the Christ? Yes—the head 
was thrown back upon the shoulder, 
bent over in the languorof death, and the 
lips were swollen, cracked and black; 
the glassy eyes, rough beard and glitter- 
ing teeth clenched together in despair— 
yes, it was all there, very real; and what 
the American had said was quite true— 
one felt that it would be possible to lift 
up that solid, round and fleshy body, lift 
it and ease the wounds—if—if—it was a 
terrible if—if one could have touched so 
revolting an example of human nature! 

With anxious eyes the people looked 
into the faces of the Fathers and 
Brothers. 

No one seemed able to speak. 

At last the consul said: “It is, indeed, 
a stupendous work! Truth, reality, dex- 
terity of brush—and drawing that defies 
criticism.” 


“Maybe,” trem- 


said Brother Paul, 


bling with agitation, “it may be the 
greatest painting in the world . . . but, 


earo Signore, the artist has forgotten; it 


is Barabbas he has crucified—not our 
Divine, our loving Savior, Jesus 
Christ!” 

“It is true! It is a true idea—it is 


truth itself! Brother Paul has seen the 
truth!’ said some one in the crowd. 

Many voices murmured, but no differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed. 

“Barabbas—yes, it is Barabbas! 
a caprice—what a mistake!’ 

“The Fathers will never place it in 
their church. It would offend the good 
God, to place over the altar such an in- 
sult to Our Lord!” 

They were rustic people, but at least 
they could see and feel that no mere 
realistic humanity could take the place 
of the majestic devotion which, repre- 
senting the sentiment of sorrow and 
suffering, appealed to the hearts of the 
beholders, constraining them to raise 
their souls to the contemplation of that 


What 
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but 
the 
Divine King suffered the death of the 


no canvas can represent, 
that 


which 
ought to suggest—the truth 


cross. “Jesus, our Lord, was crucified.” 

It was a terrible shock to the whole 
community. The generosity of the giver 
still excited admiration and gratitude, 
though “the gem of modern art” was 
relegated to the deserted chapter-room, 
and the photograph of Casaceleste’s pic- 
ture was finally placed in the midst of 
the great stark wall, a melancholy re- 
membrance of what had been. 

Then it was that Brother Paul made 
his great intention; which was—to pray 
to God for the gift of grace to those on 
whom the genius or talent for painting 
had been bestowed, that again the 
churches might be filled with holy rep- 
resentations of Christian truths. 

Days, weeks, months passed on, and 
no event broke the quiet routine of the 
convent life. A few extra visitors drove 
to see the chef d’auvre which had been 
presented to the church, but no effect, 
either from their visits or Brother Paul’s 
prayers, could be seen. Still he prayed 
on, and asked for prayers. “I may 
never see any result,’ he said to himself, 
“nevertheless, so long as I live I shall 
pray for the same intention, It is a debt 
we Religious owe to our brothers, the 
painters of the past centuries!” 


CHAPTER III. 


For more than a year Claude Holden 
(who held the Royal Academy travelling 
studentship) had been studying in Rome. 
There he made friends with Mario Ban- 
dinelli, who induced his father to allow 
him to stay at his deserted villa at St. 
Andrea, for the vintage. 

The villa nearly filled one side of the 
village street. The gateway—with a 
lovely Della Robbia shrine—made a 
corner at the very beginning of the ham- 
let; the high stone wall hid the lemon 
and oleander garden and gave the street 
a dreary look, and sent back terrible heat 
from the white stones, scorching the in- 
habitants of the poor little houses that 
were irregularly ranged along the other 
side of the way. Presently the street 
widened; and the house itself rose high, 
intercepting the view of the valley, the 
air and the sunshine. 

“Mind he understands that he pays no 
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lodging-money,” said Signor Bandinelli 
to his son, “only feeds himself; and (if 
he pleases) gives a trifle for service. 
That I do not ask, but neither will I 
inquire about.” 

“He is English!’ replied Mario, with 
a sudden movement of his fingers and 
open hand, that to his father expressed 
without words the common opinion of 
the English—proud, generous, honest. 

Thus it was that Claude Holden came 
to St. Andrea. Marietta (the bailiff’s 
wife) took him over the great wandering 
house, and he chose the rooms he would 
occupy: a bedroom, overlooking the val- 
ley. and commanding a great expanse of 
sky, to satisfy his love of light and color, 
and a small room that opened on the 
street, to give him shade, and the chance 
of seeing the manners of the people, 
quite unobserved. If happened to be a 
grand year for the vintage. The village 
was gay. All day long the ox-carts were 
busily journeying from the fields to the 
cellars, where the winepresses awaited 
the precious burden of grapes. 

Claude Holden was in a paradise. He 
could hardly breathe or decide what to 
do first. From early morning to the last 
glimmer of light, he was always begin- 
ning something new. Rapid sketches of 
light and shade, in character as well as 
atmosphere; for the busy life around 
him, and the extraordinary enthusiasm 
of the laughing, singing, laboring people, 
forced him to get a good twenty-four 
hours’ ordinary work done in every 
twelve. 

“Ah!” said Brother Paul with a sigh, 
as he looked at a sketch of two little 
children hiding in a bower of vine 
leaves; “he can paint, he has a heart for 
nature—but he is English!” 

However, before long he had shown 
Claude over the church, and the disap- 
pointing picture had been displayed, and 
with it, the sorrows of his heart. 

“It is a grand subject,” said Claude, 
“and very superb work—wasted!” 

“You have it, dear signor—you have 
it!’ said Brother Paul, rubbing his 
hands together in joy at this apprecia- 
tive sympathy. 

“Yes, it is wasted—but that is not alto- 
gether the fault of the painter; it is the 
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world, society, the times, the way of 
thinking.” 

“I am an ignorant man!” murmured 
the lay-brother, deprecating his inability 
to follow the young man’s line of 
thought. 

“What I say is this,” returned Claude, 
with all a young man’s dogmatism, 
“either take it from its own standpoint, 
and paint it with your most exquisite 
imagination—or leave it alone; absolute 
realism is impossible, because what men 
call realism is, in fact, materialism. 
Name them, if you dare, in one breath 
materialism and the Divine Lord. I 
don’t feel it as you do, but I agree that 
this picture is not fit for a church. Why 
not sell it and commission some great 
man to paint you a new one? Or, what 
would be a million times better, buy 
back the old one—Casaceleste’s fine one 
—you could not do better!” 

“That is impossible. It 
government that 
And now, who is there that paints Divine 
Christs—Holy Madonnas?”’ said Brother 
Paul, with a sigh. : 

“I have not thought about it,” 
ceded Claude, honestly; “as I said, it is 
the tone of thought and the mode of life 
that bars the way, and the great diffi- 
culty of the models; where, I ask you 
(and you can answer me with more rea- 
son than most), where can you find any 
face divine enough to inspire a worthy 
representation of such a theme?’ 

“And the signore has always been a 
heretic!” said Brother Paul, under 
breath. 

“Heaven forgive you,” replied Claude, 
“but, when I was a little child, I was a 
Christian.” 

“And now?” asked Brother 
faint hope dawning in his heart. 

“Now, unworthy, unworthy!” but,” 
said Claude, excitement in his voice and 
manner. “I have an idea—just a glim- 
mering of an idea. I have seen a face— 
not here—no, no, miles and miles away— 
in Germany. I believe I have a sketch 


thi x 
treasures, 


is only 


sells its 


con- 


, 


Paul, a 


of it. too—at the Passion Play. You 
know of it, no doubt 
“No, no.” Brother Paul shook his 


head sadly. 


“Well, at the Passion Play—the Christ 
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has a head that might serve indifferently 
well, if you had a great painter, a man 
of bright imagination and warm heart.” 

“The signore knows much of the 
world,” said Brother Paul, unable to fol- 
low Claude in his enthusiastic realiza- 
tion of what might be possible, if only 
the right painter could be found, and the 
right model. 

“It is something beyond knowing the 
world,” thought Claude, more than usu- 
ally grave, as he watched Brother Paul 
draw the curtain over the costly desecra- 
tion of the divine subject; “one must 
needs get a glimpse of heaven itself, and 
span the universe with charity, before 
one can venture on, or even dream of, 
such a subject!” 

“Pazienza!” said Brother Paul, the 
keys jingling so softly in his nervous 
hands that they sounded like the distant 
murmur of sanctuary bells. “Pazi- 
enza!” with a sigh, as he closed the door, 
and they again stood in sunlight. 

“By the Lord, I am sorry for you!” re- 
turned Claude, heartily, “and wish I had 
the skill, the genius, to be able to help 
you. I tell you what I might do, some 
day—make you a copy of the old Casa- 
celeste’s work—miles away—I mean, not 
to be compared—any more than the 
wretched Judas Iscariot can be thought 
of as a disciple. The stamp of the apos- 
tleship and the noble beginning (that 
will show in the design); but treachery 
after all (that will be in the technical 
execution). I have no genius, and how 
can I hape for a divine inspiration?” 

“The signore painter has a_ lovely 
touch, and a pulse that beats at one with 
the heart of nature; and he is possessed 
with sympathy and charity. Not a bad 
beginning, if the good Lord wills——” 

“Hist, hist!’ Claude made the sound 
he had picked up from the students with 
whom he had been studying—“I pray 
you, I pray you. These are the qualities 
of the painters of long ago—the race that 
has died out—not such as I, a sinner.” 

“Ah, dear young man,” said Brother 
Paul almost affectionately; “We are all 
one family, those of the past and the 
future, between whom we are the link. 
The same God gives the same grace, the 
same genius. The holy saints in heaven 
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were sinners on earth, the great masters 
(of whom our dear Casaceleste was one) 
were students when they were young.” 


“My word, you are a_ philosopher, 
Brother Paul! If I were as good a 


painter as you are a teacher, the thing 
would be done. Even now I feel 
ashamed of what I have said to you, for 
though, at times, one feels as if one 
could paint anything, from the tiniest 
wild flower to the great mountains, the 
sky, the sunlight itself—yet, when the 
paint brush is in my hand I am baffled 
by a trail of vine leaves, and a child’s 
sweet face—poor me!” 

“Pazienza!”’ murmured Brother Paul, 
“pazienza!”’ 

Mrs. W. S. BuRTON. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.}] 





From Good Words. 
FROZEN FOOD. 
How to preserve meat was a problem 


which for a long time exercised the 
minds of inventors. It is on _ the 
records that between 1691 and 1855 
more than a hundred patents were 
taken out for different processes. No 


one man lit upon the idea of freezing 
meat; the knowledge that intense cold 
prevented decomposition of animal tis- 
sue was of course common to every- 
body; the only difficulty was in mak- 
ing practical use of it. And this was 
not overcome till 1880, when four hun- 


dred frozen carcases of Australian 
sheep were landed at the London 
docks. Before that time, indeed, as 


early as 1862, a small trade had been 
done with the Colonies in salted mut- 
ton, whilst meat preserved by being 
placed in tubs, and boiling fat poured 
over it, had also been successfully 
landed. Tinned meat, too, was in 
vogue then as now, and with the same 
objection, that the excessive cooking it 
had to undergo deprived it of its 
flavor. It is true that an ingenious 
gentleman named Morgan suggested a 
method by which the veins of the ani- 
mal were, shortly after death, filled 
with brine solution; but this, like many 
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other preservatives, seems to have had 
but a short-lived reputation, so that 
The Times hailed the advent of the first 
consignment of frozen food as “a pro- 
digous fact.”” The British public would 
in theory have nothing to do with Aus- 
tralian mutton; but somebody appears 
to have eaten it, for the next year 
17,275 carcases came into this country. 
It seems extremely probable, in view 
of the extreme prejudice with which 
frozen meat was at first regarded, that 
a great deal of it was sold as home fed, 
so that the consumer, through his own 
ignorance and folly, not only ate 
Colonial mutton against his wishes, but 
had to pay more than its market value. 
This case now, but 
not so often as is supposed. There is 
searcely a large town throughout the 
kingdom without its “Colonial meat 
stores,” and both beef and mutton 
from the Antipodes are keenly appre- 
ciated by the working classes. Per- 
haps the prejudice was mainly a mid- 
dle-class one after all, for it should be 
remembered that, until the introduc- 


is sometimes the 


tion of Australian and New Zealand 
meat, beef and mutton were beyond 


the reach of the bulk of the workers. 
Kor the mouths were multiplying and 
the home supply was growing smaller 
and smaller year by year. Whatever 
may be the arguments for or against 
the use of animal food, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that the wealthier classes, 
who could afford meat upon their 
tables every day, had an average life 
of fifty-five years, whilst among the 
poor it was no higher than thirty. As 
to the prejudice, we may reflect that 
we have had rather more than a dec- 
ade in which to digest the fact that 
the mutton on our table may have 
cropped pasture land thirteen thousand 
miles away, and been dead from six to 
nine months, or even longer. For it 
ean be kept an indefinite length of 
time; there are carcasses of mutton in 
the cold storage chambers of Nelson’s 
Wharf, on the banks of the Thames at 
Lambeth, which have been there seven 
years, and are apparently none the 
worse for it. These, however, are re- 
tained experimentally; the average 
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time is from six weeks to two months. 
It is only fair to add that tinned meat 
still holds the record for longevity. 
Witness the case of that preserved 
mutton vouched for by Doctor Letheby 
in his Cantor lecture, which had been 
tinned forty-four years and was still 
in condition at the end of that time. 
Those tins had an adventurous career. 
In 1824 they were wrecked in the good 
ship “Fury,” and cast ashore with 
other stores on the beach at Prince's 
Inlet. They were found by Sir John 
Ross eight years afterwards in a state 
of perfect preservation, having passed 
through alarming variations of tem- 
perature annually—from ninety-two 
degrees below zero to eighty degrees 
above—and withstood the attacks of 
savage beasts, perhaps of savage men. 
For sixteen years more they lay there 
and frozen alternately; Then 

“Investigator” came upon the 
scene, and still the contents were in 
good condition. For nearly a quarter 
of a century they had withstood the 
climatic rigors, and, as was but natu- 
ral, some of them were brought home 
again, where they lived on in honored 
old age, till they were brought under 
the notice of Doctor Letheby. 

It is a curious reflection that if you 
could have imported sheep into Aus- 
tralia before 1787, they would have 
produced an even greater sensation 
than the frozen did here in 
1880. For there were no sheep in Aus- 
tralia until they were introduced by 
the first convict settlers at Botany Bay. 
The vessels called at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the way out, and took on 
board the progenitors of the vast flocks 
which now roam the Australian plains. 

They became so numerous that the 
colonists did not know what on eartn 
to do with them. If you had a popula- 
tion of a little less than four millions— 
that is, scarcely one four-hundredth of 
the population of the world—and yet 
possessed one-fourth of the world’s 
sheep, you would be in a pretty quan- 
dary. And that was the exact position 
of Australia. If the colonists ate mut- 
ton at every meal, and had five meals a 
day, there would still be a surplus. 


broiled 
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And so it came about that in 1880 
sheep were being bred in the colony in 
thousands for their skins and tallow 
only. The very finest mutton was not 
worth putting on the market, and was 
converted into manure for the land. 

Before the Food Committee of the 
Society of Arts, sitting in 1867, an Aus- 
tralian sheep farmer averred that dur 
ing four months of the year he boiled 
down daily from ten to fifteen hundred 
sheep for their tallow, for which he re- 
ceived about £25 per ton in the colony 
and about £40 per ton in London. A 
bullock fetched from three to four 
pounds, a sheep of eighty pounds 
weight eight and sixpence, and salted 
legs of mutton of prime quality were 
worth three shillings a dozen. 

New Zealand also, in 1882, went 
the trade extensively, and with 
success that in the second year of her 
venture she passed Australia, and has 
held the lead ever since. New Zealand 
has the advantage that pastures 
are close to the seaboard, whilst in 
Australia they are far inland. In the 
latter colony, too, there are periodical 
droughts, whilst the average tempera 
ture is higher, therefore not so suitable 
for killing and freezing. Perhaps, how 
ever, the chief feature is the fact that 
the New Zealand sheep are of the cross- 
bred variety, more highly esteemed in 
the English market than the merinos 
which Australia chiefly furnishes. 
The merino market is the North of En- 
gland, in the coal and iron districts; 
those engaged in less exacting physical 
occupations prefer lean meat. Frozen 
meat also comes to us from the River 
Plate in large quantities, and as it is 
of the same class as that arriving from 
Australia, enters into close competition 
with it. 

A few figures may not be out of place 
in showing what enormous strides 
have been made, and where at least a 
third of us get the family joint from. 
During ten months ending in October 
of last year, New Zealand sent 
1,075,145 cwts. of mutton and 62,006 
ewts. of beef, New South Wales and 
Victoria 624,013 ewts. of mutton and 
52,489 ewts. ot beef. The amount com- 


into 
such 


her 
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ing from Queensland was not so large. 
only 16,394 cwts., but the quantity of beef 
imported from there was 389,821 cwts. 
The River Plate was responsible dur- 
ing the same time for mutton to the 
amount of 727,773 cwts., and beef 
63,836 ewts. Supplies of meat are also 
derived from other countries: from 
America, Canada, North Russia, Hol- 
land and Germany; but the meat is in 
no sense frozen. It is technically de- 
scribed as “chilled”—all the treatment 
that is necessary for a short passage. 
America sent us 1,856,846 ewts. of beef 
in this way during the ten months. and 
Holland 182,115 ewts. of mutton. 
These appear to be the only “chilled” 
figures which will bear comparison 
with the frozen meat trade. 

Of course, America, with her number- 
less hordes of cattle and her prompt 
and easy communication with the great 
European centres of distribution, is a 
very serious rival as far as the beef 
trade is concerned. Yet it would be 
difficult to set a limit to the expansion 
of our trade in beef with the Colonies 
if it is remembered that in 1883 the 
total beef export of New Zealand and 
Australia combined was only 1,481 
ewts., whilst the returns from January 
to the end of November last year were 
392,132 quarters for Australia, 124.068 
in excess of 1896, and 24,236 quarters 
for New Zealand, or 9,710 quarters in 
excess. Australasian beef, though 
salable enough, is not, however, as 
good as their mutton. When American 
beef is quoted on the market at six- 
pence per pound, New Zealand and 
Australian will fetch from a penny 
three farthings to twopence and five- 
eighths. 

The story of a New Zealand sheep de- 
signed for the London market may be 
very briefly told. It is taken from the 
run to the _ slaughter-house, killed, 
dressed and transferred to the cooling- 
room. The skin and superfluous fat 
are retained; after ten hours cooling, 
the carcase goes into the refrigerating- 
room for thirty-six hours. Thence it 
goes to the storing-room, and when it has 
been enveloped in its cotton ‘‘shirt” and 
labelled, is ready for its journey over 
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the sea. The steamers which bring the 
meat to us through the tropics have, of 
course, to be fitted with refrigerating 
appliances, and our sheep takes its 
place amongst thousands of others, 
some of the boats being fitted to carry 
as many as 70,000 carcases at one time. 
There are eighty-eight vessels engaged 
in the trade, capable of transporting 
6,700,000 sheep per annum. Arrived iu 
the Thames, the barges come alongside 
the vessel, and the sheep is transferred 
to a cold-storage depot. Here, as has 
been already indicated, it may lie for 
weeks, or for months if necessary, so 
that—an important commercial advan- 
tage—there is no necessity for imme- 


diate sale on a depressed market. 
Finally, to part company with our 
sheep, it finds its way to Smithfield 


is despatched by rail into 
the provinces. Having once left the 
cold stores, it will not long 
before it reaches the consumer's 
table. 

Figures are in themselves quite in 
adequate to express the vastness of 
this industry, which has sprung into 
being almost in the last ten years 
You have to get in touch with the forces 
at work. At Nelson’s Wharf they deal 
with 10,000 carcases a day, and some- 
times as many as 12,000. A cold-stor- 
age warehouse is a topsy-turvy sort of 
place; you go up to the top of the build- 
ing to get inside, and go down-stairs to 
get to the ground floor. This is part 
of the system of insulation—cold air 
sinks, whilst warm air rises. By en- 
tering under the roof there is no irrup- 
tion of warm outer air into the cold 
storage chambers, which would raise 
the temperature and tax the refrigerat- 
ing machinery unnecessarily to bring 
it down again. Having reached the 
top by way of a lift you find yourself 
in a bustle of activity, lifts and eleva- 
tors taking in on this side, discharging 
on that. One side of the building is 
open to the Thames, another side to ua 
small dock tributary to the river—and 
up come the carcases cradled on end- 
less chains or “sheep siphons,” faster 
even, when at full pressure, than the 
hands above can deal with them, sort- 


market, or 


be 
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ing them according to their quality and 
despatching them to the Arctic regions 
below. At the side of the warehouse 
facing the street the process is reversed 
—up come the carcases from the cham- 
bers, and down the lifts they go into 
the railway vans and trolleys waitiny 
beneath. But if you wisi to see this 
branch of the industry at its full 
height, you must be on the spot be- 
tween eleven at night and six in the 
morning. It is then that Smithfield 
begins to make its wants felt, to the 
tune, say, of five or six thousand 
sheep. 

The temperature on this floor, so per 
fect is the system of insulation, gives 
you not the slightest idea of the rigors 
of the climate beneath. A preliminary 
taste of it may, however, be obtained 
by a visit to the inspecting room on the 
same level. Through this room every 
carcase has to pass before it is allowed 
to leave the warehouse. As the door 
slides back and you step in, you in- 
stinctively pull up your coat collar and 
feel for your gloves. The pipes which 
run round the room are covered three 


inches deep with hoar-frost and the 
ceiling is encrusted with it. Every 


thing sparkles with ice crystals in the 
electric light, and the frozen carcases 
of sheep and sides of beef which hanz 
from the roof are as hard as a nether 
millstone. The bones are if anything 
harder still; a frozen bone with the 
weight of a quarter of beef behind it 
would go through a five-inch board. 
There are solid blocks of ice standing 
about, five or six huge cubes of it, with 
bunches of flowers and fruit frozen in 
side, to give the visitor a further taste 
of the marvellous. One of them has 
imprisoned a miniature model of 1 
lamb, which, to the keen enjoyment of 
Nelson’s Wharf, a journalistic wag set 
down on his departure as “the smallest 


lamb ever imported from New Zea- 
land.” It is, however, merely sharp. 


bracing weather here as compared with 
the floor beneath. There the tempera- 
ture stands at twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit; yet another dip down and it is 
four degrees less. For there are no less 
than five of these floors, each divided 
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into three fire-proof sections. In these 
the sheep lie piled on either side of you, 
one above the other, in “bays” twenty- 
three feet deep. A flock of a thousand 
sheep would take up some room on a 
country road, and be rather an unusual 
spectacle; there are one hundred and 
fifty such flocks stored in this one 
building, and it will hold two hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep at a pinch. 
The elevators will deal with two thou- 
sand sheep an hour, the chains moying 
at the rate of 120 feet a minute; and 


from six thousand to eight thousand 
sheep come and go from the wharf 


each day in the week. The yearly 
average is about one million five hun- 
dred thousand sheep and lambs, one 
hundred thousand quarters of beef, 
thousands of legs and shoulders of 
mutton, and numberless cases of frozen 
kidneys, ox-tails, ox-tongues and sweet- 
breads. 

A natural inquiry enough is where 
the supply of cold weather comes from, 
and a visit to the engine-house explains 
the difficulty. At the first blush it is 
understand how ran 


not easy ‘to you 
get frost and snow from so torrid a 
region. There are three or four roar- 


ing furnaces at work, served by me- 
chanical stokers; the atmosphere would 
be unbearable but for the thick coats 
of insulating material with which the 
pipes are covered. And then, in the 
centre of the engine-room, you come 
small pipe thickly crusted 
with rime. Farther on, and there is 
the faintest possible smell of am- 
monia, and the secret is out. There 
are, roughly speaking, ten tons of am- 
monia circulating through twelve 
miles of pipes. The intense cold which 
reigns in the refrigerating chambers is 
produced by the alternate compression 
and expansion of this ammonia. Com- 
pressed and driven through the pipes, 
it passes through an aperture no larger 
than a pin’s point, and is then allowed 
to expand again, withdrawing the heat 
from the atmosphere as it does so. The 
capacity of the two compressors used, 
expressed in terms of ice manufac- 


across a 


tured in the twenty-four hours, is no 
forty 


less than tons. All this cold 
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would of course be soon lost and dis- 
sipated but for the system of insula- 
tion. This has been carried to so high 
a pitch of perfection that the refrig- 
erating machinery has been stopped 
for thirty-eight hours and the tem- 
perature has risen no more than 
three-and-a-half degrees on the lower 
floors. 

Most of the meat leaves Nelson's 
Wharf in the frozen state, and takes 
its chance of thawing on the journey. 
or when it reaches its destination. But 
for those who are willing to pay a 
farthing more per pound there are 
what are known as the “defrosting 
chambers.” It takes just about as long 
to thaw a sheep or a quarter of beef as 
it does to freeze it—that is, four days 
for the beef and two days for the mut- 
ton. The temperature is gradually 
raised, and kept dry by pipes of ex- 
panded ammonia running along the 
walls, to which all moisture is attracted 
and deposited as snow. Rapid thawing 
makes the meat unsightly and does not 
improve its flavor. It is impossible, as 
the meat passes from the defrosting 
chamber, to distinguish between it and 


home _ killed; experts confess _ that, 
cooked and placed upon the table, 
even they could not tell the differ- 
ence, 


In Australia to-day there are seven- 


teen freezing works in existence, 
whilst in New Zealand there are 


twenty-two. They couid freeze about 
seven millions of sheep between them 
annually. Queensland in 1893 had the 
forethought to start freezing stores 
going at Gibraltar, Aden, Ceylon, Sin- 
gapore and other points of call. After 
all charges have been met, the Austral- 
asian farmer gets about twopence a 
pound for his sheep, excluding his re- 
ceipts from the skin and fat. The cost 
of getting the animal slaughtered. 
frozen, and put on board is scarcely 
half-penny a pound; the cost of transit 
averages three-halfpence a pound. The 
farmer, however, does not necessarily 
undertake the risk and responsibility 
of making his own consignments. 
There are generally speculators to be 
found who will save him the trouble 
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and pay him twopence a pound on the 
farm. 

The possible developments of the 
frozen food trade do not stop at beef 
und mution. Hares, rabbits, turkeys, 
ducks. chickens, butter and fish have 
all been imported into this country iu 
a frozen state during recent years. 
Rabbits, though only naturalized in 
Australia a few years ago, have multi- 
plied so quickly that they have become 
a pest to the agriculturist. Still, they 
have given rise to a new occupation, 
that of catching them and killing them 
for exportation. Large numbers of 
them arrived here in the spring of last 
year, and were stored till September. 
Put on the market then, they were 
eagerly bought up by the “gutter 
butchers,” or costermongers, and found 
so much favor with their customers 
that they seriously interfered with the 
sale of the cheaper qualities of mutton 
coming from the River Plate and Aus- 
tralia. Victoria sent us, between Janu- 
ary and October of last year, 114,977 
ewts. of frozen butter, and New Zea- 
land 62,456 ewts. The amount coming 
from the other Australian colonies was 
inconsiderable. During last year the 
question ¢f shipping Australian butter 
back again was actually canvassed. 
The drought there was so severe that 
it was an open question whether 
larger profits could not be made by re- 
selling it to the colonists than by put- 


ting it on the home market. It 
is interesting to notice that the 
consumption of butter and _ butter 


substitutes per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom is continually 
rising. 

The principal source of our foreign 
poultry supply for some years past has 
been Russia, but Australia and New 
Zealand now intend to make a bid for 
popularfavor. Largeconsignments may 
be expected in the spring, when English 
and Irish stocks are exhausted. There 
is talk in the colonies of sending to 
China for Langshan fowls, to France 
for Houdins, and to England for some 
of the native stock. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
ANGELO’S “ REMINISCENCES.” 

In the year 175-— (it is not possible to 
fix the date more precisely) there was 
what would now be called a public as- 
sault of arms at one of the great hotels 
of pre-revolutionary Paris. Among 
the amateurs who took part in it—for 
there were amateurs as well as profes 
sionals—was a protégé of the Duke de 
Nivernais, that amiable and courteous 
nobleman who subsequently visited 
this country, at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, in the character of Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from His Most Christian 
Majesty, Louis XV. The stranger was 
of a graceful figure and address, and 
no sooner had his name been an- 
nounced than an English lady, who was 
then visiting the French capital, and 
who was possessed of great vivacity 
and considerable personal attractions, 
stepped forward and presented him 
with a small bunch of He re- 
ceived it with becoming gallantry, 
fastened it carefully on his left breast. 
and forthwith declared that he would 
defend it against all comers. What is 
more, he kept his promise. He after- 
wards “fenced with several of the first 
masters, not one of whom,” ihe 
narrator of the story, “could disturb 
a single leaf of the bouquet.” The lady 
was the celebrated Mrs. Margaret 
Woffington, then in the prime of her 
fame as a beauty and an actress; the 


roses. 


says 


gentleman was an Italian, travelling 
for his pleasure. He was the son of a 
well-to-do merchant at Leghorn, and 


he was called Dominico Angelo Male- 
volti Tremamondo. 

Shortly after the foregoing incident, 
Signor Dominico Angelo Malevolti 
Tremamondo (“I love,” says Goldsmith 
of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs, “to give the whole name!") 
transported his foil and his 
to this country. In addition 
ficiency as a fencer, he was 
of equitation,” having been 
the then famous scientific 
Teillagory' the elder. These 

1 Here and elsewhere we take leave to correct 
Angelo’s spelling. 


good looks 
to his pro- 
“a master 
a pupil of 
horseman. 
were 
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accomplishments which speedily pro- 
cured for him both popularity and 
patrons in London. He became in a 
few months écuyer to Henry Herbert, 
tenth Earl of Pembroke, who was not 
only a most accomplished cavalier him- 
self, but then, or soon to be, lieutenant- 
colonel of Elliot’s Light Horse, a crack 
dragoon regiment—which, by the way, 
numbered among its corporals the fu- 
ture Astley of the Westminster Bridge 
Road Amphitheatre. Lord Pembroke 
had private manéges both in the neigh- 
borhood of his house in Whitehall Gar- 
dens (part of the present No. 7) and at 
his family seatof Wilton, near Salisbury. 
At first his éeuyer confined himself to 
teaching riding: but a chance encounter 
at the Thatched House tavern with 
Doctor Keys, a well-known Irish 
fencer, in which he vanquished his an- 
tagonist, determined his choice of the 
ealling of a maitre darmes. His first 
pupil was the Duke of Devonshire. 
Later he was engaged by the Princess 
of Wales to instruct the young princes 
in horsemanship and the use of the 
for which purposes 
premises were provided in Leicester 
Fields, within two from Ho- 
garth’s dwelling in the east corner. Be- 
fore many years were over, however, 
Dominico Angelo—for he seems to have 
discarded first one and then the other 
of his last two names—set up a riding 
school of his own in Soho. But pre- 
vious to all this, and apparently not 
long after his arrival in London, he 
had fallen in love with, and taken to 
wife, the daughter of an English naval 
officer. Judging from the picture of 
her which Reynolds painted in 1766, 
the bride (who was a minor) must have 
been as handsome her husband. 
The marriage took place in February, 
1755, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
the register of which duly records the 
union, by license of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of Dominico Angelo Male- 
volti, bachelor, and Elizabeth Johnson, 
spinster. The pair had a son, the 
Henry Angelo from whose disorganized 
and gossiping “Reminiscences”! most 


small sword, 


doors 


as 


1 “Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, with 
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of the foregoing particulars are de- 
rived. 

Henry, or Harry Angelo, as he was 
called, is not explicit as to the date of 
his birth, which probably took place at 


the end of 1755 or the beginning of 


1756. Being an only son, he was, al- 
most of necessity, a spoiled one. It 
seems at first to have been intended 


that he should enter the navy; and, as 
a matter of fact, he was actually en- 
rolled by Captain Augustus Hervey 
(Lady Hervey’s second son) on the 
books of the “Dragon” man-of-war in 
the capacity of midshipman, thereby 
entitled, at an extremely 
early age, to some twenty-five guineas 
prize money. After a_ short period 
under Doctor Rose of Chiswick, the 
translator of Sallust, he went to Eton, 
where his father taught fencing; and 
at Eton he remained for some years. 
Two of his school-fellows were Nathan 
and Carrington Garrick, the actor's neph- 
ews; and young Angelo had pleasant 
memories of their uncle's visits to Eton, 
where, being a friend of the elder An 
gelo, he would regale all three boys 
sumptuously at the Christopher Inn, 
and would amuse them with quips and 
recitations. Harry Angelo had even 
the good fortune, while at Eton, to be 
taken to that solemn tomfoolery, the 
Stratford Jubilee of 1769, in which his 
father combined the part of Mark 
Antony with that of director of fire- 
works. Another occasional visitor to 
the school, magnificently frogged and 
braided after the fashion of his kind, 
was the Italian quack Dominicetti, also 
a family friend, who treated the boys 
But perhaps the most inter- 


becoming 


royally. 


esting memories of young +Angelo’s 
Eton days are those which recall a 
holiday visit to Amesbury with his 


father and mother, as the guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry. In 
his old age he could still recall the tall, 
thin figure of the taciturn duke, in high 
leather gaiters, short-skirted frock and 
gold-laced hat; and he well remembered 
the duchess, then nearly eighty, but 


Memoirs of his late Father and Friends.”’ 2 vols. 


London: Colburn & Bentley, 1830. 
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still garrulous and vivacious, in a 
Quaker colored silk and black hood. 
He was also allowed, like Gay before 
him, to fish for carp in the Amesbury 
water. 

When he was entering his seven- 
teenth year, Henry Angelo was sent to 
Paris to learn French. He was placed 
en pension in the Rue Poupé with a M. 
Boileau, a half-starved maitre de langue, 
who, since he is seriously likened by 
his pupil to the Apothecary in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” must really have resem- 
bled the typical Frenchman as depicted 
by Smollett and Rowlandson. He was 
a conscientious teacher, but a miser- 
able caterer; and young Angelo, after 
narrowly escaping collapse from star- 
vation and close confinement, was ulti- 
mately removed from his care. He 
passed, in the first instance, to a M. 
Liviez, whose wife was English, and, 
in spite of an undeniable squint, of a 
shape sufficiently elegant to have ac- 
tually served as the model for Roubil- 
lae’s famous figure of Eloquence on the 
Argyll tomb at Westminster Abbey. 
M. Liviez had been a dancer and ballet 
master at Drury Lane. He was now 
a bon vivant, who collected prints. He 
was also subject to fits of hypochon- 
dria, probably caused by over-eating, 
when he would fancy himself Apollo, 
and fiddle feverishly to the nine Muses, 
typified by a circle of chairs. As both 
he and his wife preferred to speak En- 
glish, they made no pretence to teach 
their lodger French; but, from the point 
of commissariat, the change from the 
Rue Poupé to the Rue Battois was “re- 
moval from Purgatory to Paradise.” 
While Angelo was in Paris, Garrick 
sent his young friend an introduction 
to Préville, whom Sterne describes as 
**‘Mercury himself,” and who was, in- 
deed, in some respects Garrick’s rival. 
Préville knew Foote, whom he slightly 
resembled in appearance; and when 
Foote came to the French capital, he 
invited Angelo to a supper, at which 
Préville was‘ present. Foote, binding 
Angelo to secrecy, delighted the com- 
pany by imitating their common ac- 
quaintance the great Roscius, and Pré- 
ville in his turn mimicked the leading 
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French comedians. All this was not 
very favorable to proficiency in the 
French language, which Angelo would 
probably have learned better in Boi- 
leau’s garret. On the other hand, under 
Motet, the champion pureur of the con- 
tinent, he became an expert swords- 
man—able, and only too willing, to take 
part in the encounters which, in the 
Paris of the day, were as common as 
street rows in London. But, with the 
exception of swallowing the button and 
some inches of a foil when fencing 
with Lord Massereene in the prison of 
the Abbaye (where that nobleman was 
unhappily in durance for debt), he 
seems to have enjoyed a remarkable 
immunity from accidents of all kinds. 

He returned to London in 1775. His 
home at this time was at Carlisle 
House,’ in King’s Square Court (now 
Carlisle Street), Soho. It was a spa- 
cious old Caroline mansion of red brick, 
which had belonged to the Howard 
family, and had been bought by Do- 
minico Angelo from Lord Delaval, 
brother of Foote’s patron, the Sir 
Francis to whom he dedicated his 
comedy of “Taste.” There were lofty 
rooms with enriched ceilings; there 
were a marble-floored hall and a grand 
decorated staircase painted by Salva- 
tor’s pupil, Henry Cook. In this build- 
ing, in 1763, its new owner had opened 
his fencing school, and subsequently, 
in the garden at the back, had erected 
stables and a manége, which extended 
to Wardour Street. Between pupils, 
resident and otherwise, and troops of 
friends, Carlisle House must always 
have been well filled and animated. 
Garrick, who often consulted the elder 
Angelo on matters of costume and 
stage machinery, was a frequent visit- 
or, and presented his advisor with a 
magnificent silver goblet, long pre- 
served by the Angelos as an heirloom, 
which held three bottles of Burgundy. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his 


1 Not to be confused with Carlisle House on 
the other side of Soho Square, which was occu- 
pied from 1760 to 1778 by the enterprising Mrs. 
Teresa Cornelys, whose ballroom was in Sutton 
Street, on the site of the present Koman Cath- 
olie Church of St. Patrick. 
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father were also friends, and it was 
from Dominico Angelo that the younger 
man, as a boy at Harrow, acquired 
that use of the small sword which was 
to stand him in such good stead in his 
later duel with Captain Mathews. 
Wilkes, again, resplendent in his 
favorite scarlet and gold, often looked 
in from his Westminster or Kensing- 
ton houses; and Foote, the Chevalier 
d’Eon and General Paoli were constant 
guests. Horne Tooke, who lived in 
Dean Street, was another intimate; 
and, when he was not discussing con- 
temporary politics with Wilkes and 
Tom Sheridan, would sometimes en- 
liven the company by singing a parody 
on “God Save the King,” which was 
not entirely to the taste of the elder 
Angelo. Bach of the harpsichord,’ with 
Abel of the viol-da-gamba, were next- 
door neighbors, and free of the house; 
Bartolozzi, the engraver, and his in- 
separable Cipriani, were almost on an 
equally favored footing. Another 
habitué was Gainsborough, whose pas- 
sion for music is historical, and from 
whom anyone could extract a sketch in 
return for a song or a tune. The walls 
of Abel’s room were covered by draw- 
ings acquired in this manner, and 
pinned loosely to the paper-hangings— 
drawings which afterwards fetched 
their price at Langford’s in the Piazza. 
Besides these, came often Philip de 
Loutherbourg, whom Dominico Angelo 
had introduced to Garrick as scene 
painter for Drury Lane; and Canaletto, 
whom he had know at Venice; and 
Zoffany; and George Stubbs, the author 
of the “Anatomy of the Horse,” who 
arried on his studies in the Carlisle 
House Riding School, no doubt taking 
for model, among others, that famous 
white charger Monarch, of which the 
presentment survives to _ posterity. 
under King William III. of immortal 
memory, in West’s “Battle of the 
Boyne.” “All the celebrated horse 
painters of the last, and some of the 
veterans of the present age,” says the 
author of the “Reminiscences,” “were 
Angelo 
Bach 


1 Johann Christian Bach, Rech’s son. 
calls him Sebastian, but John Sebastian 
died in 1750. 
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constant visitors at our table or at the 
Lastly, an enthusiastic, though 
amateur of the Carlisle 
Street stud was the corpulent ‘Hero 
of Culloden, otherwise ‘Billy the 
Butcher.’ If not the greatest, he was 
certainly the heaviest, prince in 
Christendom, since he rode some four- 
and-twenty stone, and, as a boy, Harry 
Angelo well remembered the sudden 
sidelong dip of the carriage when His 
Royal Highness poised his ponderous 
body on the step.” 

An establishment upon the scale and 
traditions of Carlisle House (and there 
also a “cake house,” or country- 
at Acton, where Zoffany painted 
decorations) could only have been 
maintained at considerable expense. 
But in this respect Dominico Angelo 
seems to have been unusually fortu- 
nate—even for a foreigner. Within a 
short period after his arrival in En- 
gland his income, according to his son, 
Was over two thousand a year, and this 
sum in the height of his prosperity was 
nearly doubled. After Henry Angelo’s 
account of his life in Paris, his records, 
always disconnected, grew looser in 
chronology; and it is moreover never 
quite easy to distinguish his personal 
recollections from the mere floating 
hearsay of a retentive but capricious 
memory. One of his earliest experi- 
ences, however, on returning to En- 
gland, must have been his attendance 
in December, 1775, at the trial, in the 
Old Bailey, of Mrs. Margaret Caroline 
Rudd for complicity in the forgery for 
which the Brothers Perreau were sub- 
sequently hanged.? His description of 
this fair-haired siren suggests a hum- 
bler Becky Sharp or Valérie Marneffe, 
and there can be little doubt that. as he 
implies, she owed her undeserved ac- 
quittal to the “irrresistible power of 
fascination” which ensnared Boswell 
and interested even his “illustrious 
Friend.” Another incident at which 


manege. 
not artistic, 


was 
box, 


2 One wonders whether Thackeray was think- 
ing of this cause célébre in “‘Denis Duval,”’ where 
there is a Miss Rudge and a Farmer Perreau. 
Angelo, 1t may be added, was present at the 
hanging at Tyburn of M. dela Motte, an actual 
character in the same book. 
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Angelo assisted shortly afterwards, and 
which it is also possible to place pre- 
cisely, was the riot that in February, 
1776, accompanied the attempt to pro- 


duce at Drury Lane Parson Bate’s 
opera of “The Blackamoor Wash’'d 
White.” Angelo was one of a boxful 


of the author’s supporters who were 
forced to retire under the furious can- 
nonade of “apples, oranges and other 
such missiles” to which they were ex- 
posed. But a_ still more important 
theatrical event was his presence on 
that historic June 10, 1776, when Gar- 
rick bade farewell to the stage. He 
and his mother were in Mrs. Garrick’s 
box, and the two ladies continued to 
sob so long after they had quitted the 
house as to prompt the commen. of the 
elder Angelo that they could not have 
grieved more at the great man’s 
burial. Henry Angelo was also a spec- 
tator of the progress to Tyburn in the 
following February of the unfortunate 
Doctor Dodd, to whom, and to the hor- 
rors of “Execution Day” in general, he 
devotes some of the latter pages of his 
first volume. “His [Dodd's] corpse-like 
appearance produced an awful picture 
of human woe. Tens of thousands of 


hats, which formed a black mass, as 
the coach advanced, were taken off 
simultaneously, and so many tragic 


faces exhibited a spectacle, the effect 
of which is beyond the power of words 
to describe. Thus the procession trav- 
elled onwards, through the multitude, 
whose silence added to the awfulness 
of the scene.” Two years later Angelo 
witnessed the execution of another 
clergyman, the Rev. James Hackman, 


who was hanged for shooting Lord 
Sandwich’s mistress, Miss Martha 
Reay. The murder, it will be remem- 
bered, took place in the Piazza at 


Covent Garden, as the lady was leaving 
the theatre, and Angelo, according to 
his own account, had only quitted it a 
few minutes before. He afterwards 
saw the body of the hapless criminal 
under dissection at Surgeons’ Hall—a 
ghastly testimony to the truth of Ho- 
garth’s final plate in the “Four Stages 
of Cruelty.” 

The above, and the burning in 1792 
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of Wyatt's Pantheon, are some of the 
few things in Angelo’s first volume 
which it is practicable to. date with 
certainty. The second volume is 
scarcely more than a sequence of 
headed paragraphs, roughly parcelled 
into sections, and difficult to sample. 
Of his own career he speaks but se!- 
dom, except when he is an actor in the 
incident he relates. Like his father, 
who died at Eton, in 1802, he became 
a master of the sword, and like him, 
again, he lived upon terms of quasi- 
familiarity with many titled practi- 
tioners of that art—being, indeed, upon 
one occasion the guest of the Duke of 
Sussex at the extremely Nea- 
politan Club, an honor which the 
Prince of Wales was also present— 
seems to have been afterwards re- 
garded as too good to be believed. Like 
Dominico Angelo, also, he had a large 


select 


as 


acquaintance with the artists and 
actors of his day. He had himself 
learned drawing at Eion under the 


prince’s master, Alexander Cozens, the 


apostle of “blottesque,” and he had 
studied a little with Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani. He had even ventured upen 


a few caricatures, in particular one of 
Lady Queensberry’s black  protéd¢, 
Soubise; and he was intimate with 
Rowlandson, whom he had known from 
boyhood, and followed to his grave in 
April, 1827. When Rowlandson was 
on his continental travels, Angelo was 
living in Paris, and he had many of the 
drawings which his friend made at this 
time. In London they were frequently 
companions at Vauxhall and other 
places of amusement, where Rowland- 
son’s busy pencil found its field of ac- 
tivity, and they together often heard 
the chimes at midnight in the house at 
Beaufort Buildings inhabited by Row- 
landson’s fat Mzecenas, the banker 
Mitchel, one of whose favorite guests 
was Peter Pindar. Angelo gives more 
than one anecdote which have 
utilized by Rowlandson’s biographers: 
but perhaps the least hackneyed record 
of their alliance is contained in the 
pages which describe their joint visit 
to Portsmouth to see the French prizes 
after Lord Howe's victory of the 1st of 


been 
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June. Angelo got down first, and went 
on board the largest French vessel, the 
“Sans Pareil,” and he gives a graphic 
account of the terrible devastation, the 
decks raked and ploughed up by the 
round shot, the masts gone by the 
board, the miserable boyish crew, the 
hogshead of spirits to keep up their 
courage in action, the jumble of dead 
anddyinginthe 'tweendecks, andabove 
all the horrible, sickening smell of car’- 
nage. On Howe's vessel, the “Queen 
Charlotte,” on the contrary, there was 
scarcely a trace of battle, thougi 
another ship, the “Brunswick,” had 
sufferd considerably. Rowlandson 
joined Angelo at Portsmouth, and they 
witnessed together the landing of the 
prisoners. Afterwards they visited 
Forton prison, where, after leaving one 
of the sick wards, Rowlandson made a 
ghastly study of a dying Frenchman 
who was making his will, sitting up in 
bed, a priest with a crucifix at his side. 
By this time Angelo had had enough 
of the horrors of war, and he returned 
to town, leaving Rowlandson to go on 
to Southampton to make sketches of 
Lord Moira’s embarkation for La 
Vendée. Here, however, the writer's 
recollection must have failed him, for 
Lord Moira’s fruitless expedition was 
nearly a year old. What Rowlandson 
no doubt witnessed was his Lordship’s 
departure to join the Duke of York at 
Malines. Angelo speaks highly of the 
for Rowlandson—unusual finish and 
spirit of these drawings with their 
boatloads of soldiers and studies of 
shipping. They were purchased by 
Fores, of Piccadilly, but do not appear 
to have been reproduced. There is, 
however, at South Kensington, a 
sketch by Rowlandson of the French 
prizes coming into Portsmouth, which 
must have been made at this time. 
Another associate of Angelo, and also 
of Rowlandson, was John (or, more fa- 
miliarly, Jack) Bannister, the actor. 
Bannister and Rowlandson had been 
students together at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and had combined in worrying. 
by mimicry and caricature. grurf 
Richard Wilson, who had succeeded 
Frank Hayman as librarian. In the 
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subsequent pranks of this practical 
joking age, Angelo, who had known 
them both from boyhood, often made 
a third, and he was present upon an oe- 
casion which was as unfeignedly pa- 
thetie as Garrick’s famous farewell, 
the farewell of Bannister to the stage. 
Many of the anecdotes contained 
in the entertainment which preceded 
this leave-taking—namely, “Bannister’s 
Budget’”—were included by permission 
in the “Reminiscences,” and Angelo, 
who had learned elocution from Tom 
Sheridan, and was an excellent ama- 
teur actor, more than once played for 
Bannister’s benefits, notably at the Ital- 
ian Opera House in 1792 as Mrs. Cole 
in Foote’s “Minor,” and in 1800 before 
the royal family at Windsor as Pa- 
pillon, in “The Lyar,” also by Foote. 
On this latter occasion the bili also 
records that Mr. H. Angelo, “by par- 
ticular desire,” obliged with “A Solo 
Duet, or Ballad Singers in Cranbourn 
Alley.” These were by no means his 
only dramatic essays. He was a fre- 
quent player at Lord Barrymore's 
private theatre at Wargrave. where one 
of his favorite assumptions was Wors- 
dale’s part of Lady Pentweazel, in 
Foote’s “Taste.” He is, however, care- 
ful to explain that his professional en- 
gagements did not permit him to go the 
full lengths of the Wargrave Court of 
Comus. As he nevertheless to 
have accompanied Barrymore to places 
like Jacob’s Well, to have driven with 
him at night through Colnbrook, when 
his sportive lordship was industriously 
“fanning the daylights,” i.¢e., breaking 
the windows to right and left with his 
whip, and to have serenaded Mrs. 
Fitzherbert with him at Brighton, he 
had certainly ample opportunities for 
studying the “caprices and eccentrici- 


seems 


ties” of this illustrious member of 
what the late Mortimer Collins de- 
scribed as the “strong generation.” 


Besides acting at Wargrave, he had also 
often played in private theatricals at 
Brandenburgh House at Hammersmith, 
the home of Lord Berkeley’s sister. 
that Margravine of Auspach whose 
comedy of the “Sleep-Walker’ Walpole 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. 
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Lastly, he was a member of the short- 
lived Pie Nie Society, inaugurated by 
Lady Buckinghamshire, an association 
which combined dances, concerts and 
play-acting with suppers on the prin- 
ciple of the line in Goldsmith’s “Re- 
taliation’: “Each guest brought his 
dish, and the feast was united.” Lady 
Buckinghamshire, a large personage, 
with an uncontrollable appetite for 
pleasure, was one of the card-loving 
leaders of fashion satirized by Gillray 
as “Faro’s Daughters.” But whatever 
may have happened at the E. O. banks 
in St. James’s Square, “gaming,” says 
Angelo, “formed no part of the plan” 
of the Pic Nics. 

But it would take a lengthy article to 
exhaust the budget of these chaotic 
memories, even if one made sedulous 
selection only of those incidents in 
which the writer says he was person- 
ally concerned. Not a few of the 
stories, however, are common property, 
and are told as well elsewhere. For 
instance, Angelo repeats the anecdote 
of Shuter, who, following for his 
“Cries of London” a particularly 
musical vendor of silver eels, found to 
his mortification that on this occasion 
the man was mute. Questioning him 
at last, the poor fellow explained with 
a burst of tears that his vife had died 
that day, and that he could not cry. 
This is told in Taylor’s Records, and 
no doubt in a dozen places besides. 
Similarly, the anecdote of Hayman and 
the Marquis of Granby having a bout 
with the gloves previous to a sitting is 
related in the Somerset House Gazette of 
“Ephraim Hardcastle’ (W. H. Pyne); 
and it has been whispered, we know 
not upon what authority, that Pyne 
had a good deal to do with Angelo’s 
Chronicle. Be this as it may, there are 
plenty of anecdotes which are so ob- 
viously connected with the narrator 
that, even if all the make-weights be 
discarded, a residue remains which is 
far too large to be dealt with here. We 
shall confine ourselves to the few pages 
which refer to Byron, whom Angelo 
seems to have known well. Byron, 
who had been one of Angelo’s pupils at 
Harrow, had interested himself in es- 
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tablishing Angelo as a fencing mas- 
ter at Cambridge, where he enter- 
tained him and Theodore Hook at din- 
ner, seeing them off afterwards himself 
by the London stage, duly fortified with 
stirrup cups of the noted beer of St. 
John’s College. When Byron left 
Cambridge for town, Angelo seems to 
have taken infinite pains to find a book 
which his lordship wanted in order to 
decide a wager, and his ultimate suc- 
cess increased the favor in which he 
stood. He was subsequently in the 
habit of giving Byron lessons at the 
Albany in the broadsword, a fearsome 
exercise which was apparently chosen 
in view of the noble pupil’s tendency to 
flesh,and forwhich he deliberately cos- 
tumed himself in furs and flannels. Of 
these relations at this date a record is 
still said to survive at Mr. John Mur- 
ray’sinAlbermarle Street. Itisa screen 
made by Angelo for his patron. On 
one side are all the distinguished 
pugilists, from Broughton to Jackson: 
on the other the great actors, from 
Betterton to Kean. The screen was 
sold with Byron’s effects when he left 
the country in 1816, and so passed into 
the pious hand of its present possessor. 

Reference has already been made to 
what Mr. Egerton Castle accurately 
describes as Angelo’s “graceful ease” 
in avoiding dates. He gives us very 
little information respecting his differ- 
ent establishments. At first, it must 
be assumed, he taught at his father’s 
school in Carlisle Street. Later on, the 
salle @armes which he mentions often- 
est is that formerly belonging to the 
Frenchman Redas in the Opera House 


buildings at the corner of the Hay- 
market, “almost facing the Orange 


Coffee House,” then the favored resort 
of foreigners of all sorts. When che 
opera was burned down in 1789, these 
rooms were destroyed, and Angelo 
seems to have transferred his quarters 
to Bond Street. Under the heading 
“My Own Boastings,” he gives a list of 
his noble pupils to the year 1817, and 
it is certainly an imposing one. In “the 
year of Kean’s benefit’ (18257), and in 
the month of September, he strained his 
left thigh when fencing with the actor, 
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and was thenceforth obliged to “bid 
adieu to the practical exertions of the 
science.” His last years seem to have 
been spent in retirement at a village 
near Bath, and from his reference to 
his means as “a small annuity,” it 
must be presumed that he was poor. 
He had been married, for he speaks of 
two of his sons, to whom the Duke of 
York had given commissions in the 
army; but this is all he says on the 
subject. Besides his “Reminiscences,” 
the first volume of which came out in 
1828, he published in 1834 another mis- 
cellany of memories entitled “Angelo’s 
Piec-nie,” to which George Cruikshank 
contributed a frontispiece. He also is- 
sued professionally a translation in 
smaller form of his father’s “Ecole des 
Armes,” a magnificent subscription 
folio which had _ first appeared 
in 1763 with illustrations by Gwynn 
the painter. This translation was 
by Rowlandson, and the book, in 
this form, was incorporated subse- 
quently, under the head “Escrime,” in 
the “Encyclopédie” of Diderot and 
D’ Alembert. Rowlandson also de- 
signed twenty plates for Angelo on the 
use of the Hungarian and Highland 
broadsword, which were put forth in 
1798-99 by T. Egerton, of the Military 
Library, Whitehall, the adventurous 
publisher who subsequently issued the 
first three novels of Jane Austen. 
AusTIN DOBSON. 





From The Spectator. 
THE TEMPERAMENT. 

Two qualities, and only two, certainly 
differentiate Spaniards from the other 
southern races of Europe, but they are 
qualities displayed in such excess that 
they appear to constitute an entirely sep- 
arate national character, which in hun- 
dreds of years has never changed either 
in fact or in the impression which it 
makes upon the remainder of mankind. 
One of these qualities is a peculiar kind 
of pride, and the other is a steely cal- 
lousness. Spaniards are about as brave 
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as the other Latin races—that is, they 
are perfectly brave, with a certain lia- 
bility to panic, and a reluctance to go on 
when victory seems not to ‘be attainable. 
They were supposed in their best period 
to be braver than Frenchmen or Italians, 
and their picked adventurers certainly 
showed in the New World audacity of a 
really wonderful kind—an audacity, in 
fact, to which odds made no difference, 
and which suggested that they thought 
themselves specially favored of heaven; 
but we do not know that their history 
quite confirms this claim. The Romans 
defeated them, and the Moors defeated 
them, and in their long conflict with 
France they never obtained any serious 
or permanent advantage. They did not 
succeed against the men of the Low 
Countries, they were defeated by Brit- 
ish sailors, and they did not triumph in 
their struggle in Mexico against inferior 
numbers of Americans. That they are 
brave is certain, and they are probably 
more self-confident than either French- 
men or Italians; but we should not de- 
scribe their courage as differentiating 
them from any other people of Southern 
Europe. We do not know that they are 
more revengeful, though they attribute 
that quality to themselves, and owing to 
the absence of good legislation, rely for 
vengeance more on their own efforts: 
nor are they in reality more passionate. 
They stab as readily as Italians, but not 
more readily, and though they assas- 
sinate more often than Frenchmen, it 
must be remembered that Frenchmen 
have lived for ages under much more 
effective laws. The Highlander of 
Great Britain is to-day hardly ever an 
assassin, but he used to stick his foe 
with a knife which he called a dirk very 
readily indeed. The Spaniard, again, is 
supposed to be specially superstitious; 
but we fancy some at least of that idea * 
concerning him arises from the fact that 
his superstition takes the direction usu- 
ally of strong Catholicism. Those who 
really understand either Frenchmen or 
Italians do not think them free from 
superstition, though in both instances 
the quality is found combined with a 
great disposition to irreligion, skeptical 
irreligion among Frenchmen, secularist 
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choose between the races, though they 
speak truth, or neglect truth, upon some- 


or pagan irreligion among Italians. 
to truthfulness, there is not much 


what different impulses. The French- 
man has a mathematical side to his head, 
rarely lies to himself, and tells the truth 
whenever it is obviously inexpedient, in 
the sense of being contrary to utility, to 
tell lies. The Spaniard tells the truth 
whenever the contrary would seem to 
himself to be discreditable, and there- 
fore teils it or declines to tell it at unex- 
pected moments and in ways that sur- 
prise the Northerner; while the Italian 
tells it whenever it will not roughen a 
path which he thinks it his clear busi- 
ness to make smooth. He will utter a 
falsehood for your comfort as readily as 
for his own, a thing which the French- 
man never does unless he has an epi- 
gram to be delivered of, and the Spaniard 
very seldom. The Spaniard, too, must 
have somewhere in him a keen artistic 
sense. His language and the way he 
uses it show that, as well as the things 
he has built and the pictures he has 
painted. His is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful architecture in Europe, and even in 
the New World, where he was in a 
hurry, nothing that he built has the 
want of charm and picturesqueness 
which distinguishes everything built on 
that continent by the Anglo-Saxon. In 
literature he is as great a humorist as 
the Frenchman, though his humor is 
more sardonic; he has the capacity of 
being a great dramatist; and in all 
graver productions, as in all public ut- 
terances, he has a special gift for a 
rather full-mouthed eloquence. The 
ignorance of the three peoples is about 
equal, though the Frenchman’s seems 
the less because he wants to know what- 
ever he thinks pays him in any way; and 
there is no great difference in their habit 
of economy. Perhaps the Spaniard car- 
ries it farthest because he is so indiffer- 
ent to the quality of his food; but a 
eapacity for continuous self-denial dis- 
tinguishes all three, though as they are 
not equally industrious the capacity en- 
riches the Frenchman, while it leaves 
the Italian poor and the Spaniard almost 
a beggar. 
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It is his quality of pride which distin- 
guishes the Spaniard alike from the 


Italian and the Frenchman. A personal 
dignity, quite apart from mere vanity, 
appears to be as essential to him as free- 
dom to the Anglo-Saxon or order to the 
German. This feeling shows itself in 
his dress, in his bearing, in his language, 
in all his acts, public and private. He 
cannot cringe, he cannot brook a slight, 
he cannot suppress himself when self- 
effacement would be convenient. He 
must be acknowledged as gentleman on 
all occasions, as the condition without 
which business cannot be done, and he 
usually adds to the word gentleman the 
word Spaniard. He is a gentleman of 
Spain, or in his own eyes he ceases to be 
anything. Our own Highlander has pre- 
cisely the same quality in the same de- 
gree, and till a very recent period he also 
dressed the part. There is something 
very impressive about this feeling, par- 
ticularly when it leads, as it often does, 
to the endurance of immense risks, and 
it is a little perplexing to know from 
what root it ultimately springs. It is a 
matter of race, say some; but there is no 
kinship of race between the Highlander, 
who is Celt, a little crossed with Norse- 
man, and the Iberian, who comes prob- 
ably from the same stock as the Mongol 
—it remains pure in Biscay—deeply 
crossed with the Visigoth and with a 
trace, varying in quantity in each prov- 
ince, of Semitic blood. It is his history, 
say others; but though the Spaniard has 
a great history, we do not know that it is 
greater than that of the Frenchman or 
the Englishman, while it is not so great 
as that of the Italian. It does not come 
from pride of pedigree, for the common 
Spaniard does not know his pedigree 
any more than his rival in any other 
nation; and it does not come from pride 
of career, for he shows it just as much, 
perhaps more, if he has done nothing but 
loaf. Our own theory is that it springs 
from soldiership; that the Spaniard, like 
the Highlander, after fighting perpetu- 
ally for centuries past, has got the sol- 
dier characteristics fairly into his blood 
—the love of appearing dignified, the 
tendency to indolence when off duty, the 
instinctive touchiness about grade, the 
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personal pride as of the man who faces 
death while other men only live. Cer- 
tainly the Spaniard has it, and it makes 
him on occasion one of the most to be 
respected, and on occasion one of the 
most irrational, of God’s creatures. He 
seems, when his pride is moved, to act on 
emotion merely, and will put aside the 
greatest temptation, or act with the 
greatest folly, according to the provoca- 
tion. It is, we believe, of his pride, 
united to his other and worse quality, 
callousness, that the Spaniard’s reputa- 
tion for cruelty, which has run down 
through all the ages, has been born. It 
may be doubted if he hurts anybody for 
the sake of hurting, though he has not 
the general European idea of the value 
of human life—neither had the Roman— 
but he regards any rebel as one who has 
insulted him, and who must be chastised 
until he is obedient again. He will ut- 
terly crush, to his own injury very often, 
rather than not be master, and acknowl- 
edged master. ‘The feeling seems to be 
entirely independent alike of race and 
color. During the terrible wars of inde- 
pendence in South America, the true 
history of which has never been written, 
the Spaniard treated rebel Spaniards 
just as he treated “Indians” at the time 
of the conquest—that is, he, whenever 
that seemed the only way, slaughtered 
them out without mercy. He does the 
same to-day in Cuba, and from the same 
motive. He must, however, be callous 
as well as proud, or he could not let 
women and children die of want, or ex- 
ult in the risk to human life, which is, 
after all apologies have been made, the 
true source of excitement in a bull-fight. 
That callousness may be the result, as it 
was in the Roman, of centuries of battle, 
or it may be a survival from his original 
forefathers, who it seems almost cer- 
tain descended from some tribe akin in 
language and characteristics to the Mon- 
gol, the race in which, of all the greater 
divisions of the human family, the senti- 
ment of pity is most weak. Even a 
negro feels more for the suffering than a 
Tartar or a Chinese. 

To complete our appreciation of a 
character which, with all its faults, 
evokes sympathy for a certain underly- 


ing nobleness that on unexpected occa- 
sions becomes a motive force, we musi 
add that the Spaniard, brave, proud and 
self-dominating as he is, has some hid- 
den root of inefficiency. He never quite 
succeeds. With every requisite for a 
great army he has never yet made one 
that permanently conquered. He has 
never succeeded in keeping Portugal, 
which is almost indispensable to his 
safety. His ships, often splendidly 
fought, have never won a great engage- 
ment. He has never made a govern- 
ment which contented him, and with 
every wish for wealth and a magnificent 
estate he has remained poor. He does 
not wrestle vigorously with his modern 
difficulties, such as tenure, and the con- 
tinuous emptiness of his exchequer, 
and, in fact, to be brief, does not succeed 
in realizing his wishes. Something, in 
fact, prevents his applying his strength, 
which is great, in the right direction, 
and so he falls back exhausted, leaving 
the evil unremoved or the blessing unat- 
tained. What the cause of that futility, 
which has reappeared throughout the 
whole course of his domestic history, 
can possibly be must be left to himself 
to discover. He himself is aware of it, 
and suggests as the cause, with a de- 
mure smile, that heaven is envious of 
Spain. He will grow serious on the sub- 
ject one day, and when he does there 
will be a revolution in Spain such as the 
world never saw, and perhaps a career 
for Spain such as shall once for all make 
her irritable pride serene. 





From The Spectator. 
THE AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT. 

No character is quite so interesting to 
thoughtful Englishmen as that of the 
Americans; it is so like our own yet so 
unlike, so complex and yet so simple, so 
intelligible and yet so full of unexpected 
turns. They are as difficult to depict as 
Englishmen seem to foreigners, and if 
we try to do it, it is with a full con- 
sciousness that after our best efforts 
many facets of the stone will still re- 
main undescribed. But for two pecu- 
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liarities which are universal and deep 
enough profoundly to modify character, 
we should say that the Americans, as a 
nation, more closely resembled the En- 
glish in Ireland than any other people in 
the world. The long contest with ene- 
mies, with Nature, with circumstances, 
has bred in them the inner hardness and 
incapacity of yielding to opposition 
which that peculiar caste derives from 
its long habit of keeping down superior 
numbers and exacting from them trib- 
ute. There is dourness somewhere in 
every American, a “hard pan,” as they 
say themselves, to which if you get 
down there is no further progress to be 
made. You must crush it to powder or 
retreat, and nine times out o1 ten retreat 
is found to be the easier course. The 
American character rests, in fact, on a 
granite substratum, which has been the 
origin of their success, and will give 
them the mastery of the Western Hemis- 
phere. It is not merely the English dog- 
gedness, though it doubtless had its root 
in it; it is a quality which enables its 
possessor to go on, whatever happens; to 
charge, as it were, instead of merely 
standing to receive the assault. It is, in 
face, if we are to be minute, doggedness 
made fiery by an infusion of hope, of a 
sanguineness which you would never 
expect from an American’s face—that, 
owing to some climatic peculiarity, is 
usually careworn, especially in the East 
—but which colors his very blood. We 
never met an American in our lives who 
did not believe that he should “worry 
through” any trouble on hand, and reach 
at last the point desired, however dis- 
tant it might seem to be. Like the 
Anglo-Irishman also, the American has 
a quick sense of the incongruous; he per- 
ceives the comicality alike of things and 
persons, and he has a habit of pointing 
that out with a reserved shrewdness 
which has always the effect of, and 
sometimes really is, mordant humor. 
(The humor of exaggeration, which all 
Englishmen attribute to all Americans, 
is, we fancy, accidental—that is, is at- 
tributable to humcrists with a Celt-Irish 
trace in them who have caught the pop- 
ular ear.) Like the Anglo-Irish, too, the 
American has a strong sense of personal 


dignity; he cannot bear to be belittled, 
and is, if anything, over-sensitive on the 
score of his individual claims to respect. 
His pride is not the glacial pride of the 
Englishman, who at heart holds the man 
who offends him to be a boor for doing 
it, and would as soon quarrel with a cab- 
man as with him, but is a glowing pride, 
quick, perhaps over-quick, to resent in- 
sult and to imagine wrong. Add to 
these traits an almost infinite depth of 
inner kindliness so long as there is no 
provocation and no resistance from in- 
feriors, and you have the Anglo-Irish 
character on its strong sides, and that is 
also the American—about as efficient a 
character as the world presents to our 
view. He can fight or he can bargain, 
he can build or he can diplomatize; and 
when doing any of these things, he gen- 
erally contrives to come out at top, with 
perhaps just a glance around to see that 
the high place out of which he emerges 
with unmoved countenance has been 
noticed by the world around. We 
should add, for it is characteristic, 
though perhaps it is of little importance, 
that the manner of a well-bred Ameri- 
can is usually, and ailowing for individ- 
ual idiosyncrasies, almost exactly, that 
of a well-bred Anglo-Irishman, courteous 
and kindly, with a touch of intended 
grace, and with a certain patience, as of 
one accustomed to other men’s folly, 
which is not English at all. The En- 
glishman’s patience offends—that is the 
testimony of all mankind, to the English 
man’s great perplexity—but the Amer- 
ican’s patience and that of the Anglo- 
Irishman leave a sensation, not always 
fully justified, of friendliness. There 
are a hundred Lord Dufferins in Amer- 
ica. 

The American has, however, as we 
said, two peculiarities which differenti- 
ate him from ali mankind. We should 
not call him a happy man exactly, but 
he is an incurably cheerful one. The 
weight of the dozen atmospheres which 
press down the Englishman is off the 
American’s spirit. He does not expect 
to find anywhere persons superior to 
himself; he thinks he can make, instead 
of obeying, etiquettes; he sees no reason, 
unless, indeed, he is a candidate for his 
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municipality or for Congress, for pro- 
fessing to be anything but what he is. 
He is quite contented as to his past, and 
quite satisfied that the future will go his 
way. He lives mainly in the present, 
but as the past was good and the future 
will be better, the present will do very 
well for the time being. If no one has 
affronted him he has no quarrel with 
anyone, but is disposed to look on all 
men with an appreciative smile, as be- 
ing all equally creatures of Allah—poor 
creatures some of them, no doubt, but 
still creatures. He takes life as it 
comes, in fact, with little concern 
whether anybody takes it differently, 
and with a complete admission, not only 
from the lips, but from the heart, that it 
takes a good many sorts of men to make 
up a world. The conviction of equality 
with all men nas taken the social fidget 
out of him, and given him an inner sense 
of ease and tranquillity, never quite ab- 
sent, even when his external manner 
seems awkward or constrained. It fol- 
lows that he is always ready to try any- 
thing, and that the English idea of living 
in a groove seems to him confined and 
small, a waste of the faculties that God 
has given. And it follows, also, that 
being inwardly content with himself, 
and having a whole continent to work 
in, he is seldom so thorough as the En- 
glishman, is satisfied with knowing 
many things less completely than the 
Englishman knows one, and has for in- 
tellectual temptation, always provided 
that the task before him is not machine- 
making, a certain shallowness. The 
kind of man who is least like an Ameri- 
ean is the kind of man about the British 
Museum, who knows upon some one 
subject nearly all there is to know, and 
ean tell you almost to a foot where all 
that remains to be known will ulti- 
mately be found. We doubt if the 
American is fuller of resource than the 
Englishman, who generally, when Chat 
Moss has to be filled, has his plan at last; 
but he is much quicker in bringing his 
wits to bear, and much less disposed to 
let any habitude of mind stand for a 
moment in his way. In fact, though the 
American, like every other of the sons of 
Eve, is clothed in habits, he wears them 
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with singular lightness, and if his sense 
of propriety would permit, would on the 
smallest provocation cast them all away. 
There are only two exceptions to that 
with an American, his religion and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Those two are not habits at all in the 


Carlylean sense, but outer and inner 
skins. 
There remains the strongest and 


strangest peculiarity of all, which al- 
ready differentiates the American com- 
pletely from the Englishman, and a hun- 
dred years hence will make of him an 
entirely separate being. The American 
is a nervous man in the sense in which 
doctors who study constitution use that 
word. He is not neurotic—no man less 
so—and is probably as brave as any man 
alive, but his nerves respond more 
quickly to his brain than those of any 
other human being. He feels strongly 
and he feels everything. All news 
comes to him with a sharp, cutting im- 
pact. He works mentally under pres- 
sure, he does in a day what other men do 
in a week, he almost realizes the school- 
boy’s joke when taunted with too much 
desire for sleep, that “there are people 
who can sleep fast.” Excitement mad- 
dens him a little. He is like Douglas 
Jerrold’s hero who had almost infinite 
wealth, but whenever he wanted to pay 
for anything had to give a bit of himself 
to do it, till, though each bit was only a 
heavy bank-note, he was worn literally 
to skin and bone. The result is that the 
American, when very successful or much 
defeated, has a tendency to die of ner- 
vous prostration, to an extent which 
makes nervous disease a specialty of the 
greatest American physicians. They 
think, we believe, that the tendency is a 
result of “imperfect acclimatization,” 
and no doubt a course of Europe has 
often a wonderfully invigorating effect, 
but we are not quite convinced that cli- 
mate is the only cause. At least, if it is, 
it is curious that the aborigines should 
not be possessed of more throbbing 
nerves, and that the Western farmer, 
who has a better climate than the New 
Yorker, should be so much more excit- 
able than his rival in the East. We are 


inclined to suspect that the condition of 


























so many Americans resembles the condi- 
tion of overtrained men or horses, and 
that activity of brain continued for gen- 
erations is injurious, in a dry climate, to 
bodily ‘health. Be the cause what it 
may, the American is liable to be ex- 
cited, and his excitement, which some- 
times shows itself in bursts of tremen- 
dous energy, sometimes in fits of gayety, 
and sometimes in almost incurable mel- 
ancholia, constantly wears him out. It 
is the greatest distinction between him 


and the more stolid Englishman, or 
rather between him and the oldest of 


English colonists, the Anglo-Irishman, 
whom in all else the American so closely 
resembles, and who, though he has not 
succeeded in governing Ireland, pours 
into the British services a constant suc- 
cession of men whom the Empire could 
not spare. 





From The Saturday Review. 
WELSH POETRY. 

A book of “Welsh Ballads,’”’ by Ernest 
Rhys, which Mr. Nutt has just pub- 
lished—a book containing, together with 
much admirable original work, transla- 
tions into verse of some of the finest old 
Welsh poems—will have answered part 
of its purpose if it sends readers to the 
old Welsh poetry itself, and to such 
translations as are available in Skene’s 
“Four Ancient Books of Wales,” and 
elsewhere. It will have done more if it 
points the way, by its fragmentary but 
at times splendid metrical versions, to a 
thorough dissatisfaction, in the minds of 
Welsh scholars, with existing transla- 
tions, and a real attempt, on the part of 
some one who not only knows Welsh, 
but also English, and who has a sense of 
the meaning of words in poetry, to re- 
place these translations by a transla- 
tion into prose as careful as Mr. Lang's, 
when he translates Homer. It may also 
serve the further purpose of at least sug- 
gesting, to those who concern them- 
selves, for good or evil, with Celtic 
literature, what Celtic literature really is 
when it is finest; what “a reaction 
against the despotism of fact” really 
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means, what “natural magic” really 
means, and why the phrase “Celtic 
glamour” is perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate that could well have been chosen to 
express the character of a literature 
which is above all things precise, con- 
crete, definite. 

Lamartine, in the preface to the “Méd- 
itations,”’ describes the characteristics of 
Ossian, very justly, vague, la 
rérerie, Tanéantissement dans la contem- 
plation, le regard firé sur des apparitions 
confuses dans le lointain;”’ and it is those 
very qualities, still looked upon by so 
many as the typically Celtic qualities, 
which prove the spuriousness of Ossian, 
That gaze fixed on formless and distant 
shadows, that losing of one’s self in con- 
templation, that vague dreaminess, 
which Lamartine admired in Ossian, will 
be found nowhere in the “Black Book of 
Carmarthen,” in the “Book of Taliesin,” 
in the “Red Book of Hergest,” however 
much a doubtful text, uncertain read- 
ings and confusing commentators may 
leave us in uncertainty as to the real 
meaning of many passages. Just as the 
true mystic is the man who sees obscure 
things clearly, so the Welsh poets 
(whom I take for the moment as repre- 
senting the “Celtic note,” the quality 
which we find in the work of primitive 
races) saw everything in the universe, 
the wind itself, under the images of mor- 
tality, hands and feet and the ways and 
motions of men. They filled human life 
with the greatness of their imagination, 
they ennobled it with the pride of their 
expectancy of noble things, they were 
boundless in praising and in cursing; but 
poetical excitement, in them, only 
taught them the amplitude and splendor 
of real things. A chief is an eagle, a 
serpent, the bull of battle, an oak; he is 
the strength of the ninth wave, an up- 
lifted pillar of wrath, impetuous as the 
fire through a chimney; the ruddy reap- 
ers of war are his desire. The heart of 
Cyndyllan was like the ice of winter, 
like the fire of spring; the horses of 
Geraint are ruddy ones, with the assault 
of spotted eagles, of black eagles, of red 
-agles, of white eagles; an onset in bat- 
tle is like the roaring of the wind against 
the ashen spears. These poets are the 


as “le 
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poets of “tumults, shouting, swords, and 
men in battle-array.”” The sound of bat- 
tle is heard in them; they are “where the 
ravens screamed over blood;” they are 
among “crimsoned hair and clamorous 
sorrow;” they praise “war with the shin- 
ing wing,” and they know all the pite- 
ousness of the death of heroes, the sense 
of the “delicate white body,” “the lovely, 
slender, blood-stained body,” that will 
be covered with earth, and sand, and 
stones, and nettles, and the roots of the 
oak. They know, too, the piteousness of 
the hearth left desolate, the hearth that 
will be covered with nettles, and slender 
brambles, and thorns, and dock-leaves, 
and scratched up by fowls, and turned 
up by swine. And they praise the gen- 
tleness of strength and courage; “he was 
gentle, with a hand eager for battle.” 
Women are known chiefly as the wid- 
ows and the “sleepless” mothers of 
heroes; rarely so much esteemed as to be 
a snare, rarely a desire, rarely a reward: 
“a soft herd.” They praise drunkenness 
for its ecstasy, its uncalculating generos- 
ity; and equal with the flowing of blood 
in battle, and the flowing of mead in the 
hall, is the flowing of song. They have 
the haughtiness of those who, if they 
take rewards, “ale for the drinking, and 
a fair homestead, and beautiful cloth- 
ing,” give rewards: “I am Taliesin, who 
will repay thee thy banquet.” 

And they have their philosophy, 
always a close, vehemently definite 
thing, crying out for precise images, by 
which alone it can apprehend the un- 
seen. Taliesin knows that “man is old- 
est when he is born, and is younger and 
younger continually.” He wonders 
where man is when he is sleeping, and 
where the night waits until the passing 
of day. He is astonished that books 
have not found out the soul, and where 
it resides, and the air it breathes, and its 
form and shape. He thinks, too, of the 
dregs of the soul, and debates what is 
the best intoxication for its petulance 
and wonder and mockery. And, in a 


poem certainly late, or interpolated with 
fragments of a Latin hymn, he uses the 
eternal numeration of the mystics, and 
speaks of “the nine degrees of the com- 
panies of heaven, and the tenth, saints a 
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preparation of sevens;’ 


numbers that 
are “clean and holy.” And even in 
poems plainly Christian there is a fine 
simplicity of imagination; as when, at 
the day of judgment, an arm reaches 
out, and hides the sea and the stars; or 
when Christ, hanging on the cross, 
laments that the bones of his feet are 
stretched with extreme pain. 

It is this sharp physical apprehension 
of things that really gives its note to 
Welsh poetry: a sense of things felt and 
seen, so intense that the crutch on 
which an old man leans becomes the 
symbol of all the bodily sorrow of the 
world. In the poem attributed to Lly- 
warch Hen there is a fierce, loud com- 
plaint, in which mere physical sickness 
and the intolerance of age translate 
themselves into a limitless hunger, and 
into that wisdom which is the sorrowful 
desire of beauty. The cuckoos at Aber 
Cuawg, singing “clamorously” to the 
sick man: “there are that hear them that 
will not hear them again!’’ the sound of 
the large wave grating sullenly on the 
pebbles :— 


The birds are clamorous; the strand is 
wet: 

Clear is the sky; large the wave: 

The heart is palsied with longing; 


all these bright, wild outcries, in which 
wind and wave and leaves and the song 
of the cuckoo speak the same word, as if 
all came from the same heart of things; 
and, through it all, the remembrance: 
“God will not undo what he is doing,’’ 
have indeed, and supremely, the “Celtic 
note.” “I love the strand, but I hate the 
sea,” says the “Black Book of Carmar- 
then,” and in all these poems we find a 
more than medieval hatred of winter 
and cold (so pathetic, yet after all so tem- 
perate, in the Latin students’ songs), 
with a far more unbounded hatred of old 
age and sickness and the disasters which 
are not bred in the world, but are a blind 
part of the universe itself; older than the 
world, as old as chaos, out of which the 
world was made. 

Yet, wild and sorrowful as so much of 
this poetry is, with its praise of slaugh- 
ter and its lament over death, there is 
much also of a gentler beauty, a child- 
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like saying over of wind and wave and 
the brightness in the tops of green 
things, as a child counts over its toys. 
In the “Song of Pleasant Things” there 
is no distinction between the pleasant- 
ness of sea-gulls playing, of summer and 
slow, long days, of the heath when it is 
green, of a horse with a thick mane in a 
tangle, and of “the word that utters the 
Trinity.” “The beautiful I sang of, I 
will sing,” says Taliesin; and with him 
the seven senses become in symbol “fire 
and earth, and water and air, and mist 
and flowers, and southerly wind.” And 
touches of natural beauty come irrele- 
vantly into the most tragical places, like 
the “sweet apple-tree of delightful 
branches” in that song of battles and of 
the coming of madness, where Myrddin 
says: “I have been wandering so long in 
darkness and among spirits that it is 
needless now for darkness and spirits to 
lead me astray.” The same sense of the 
beauty of earth and of the elements 
comes into those mysterious riddle- 
rhymes, not so far removed from tlie 
riddle-rhymes which children say to one 
another in Welsh cottages to this day: “I 
have been a tear in the air, I have been 
the dullest of stars; I was made of the 
flower of nettles, and of the water of the 
ninth wave; I played in the twilight. I 
slept in purple; my fingers are long and 
white, it is long since I was a herds- 
man. 

And now, after looking at these char- 
acteristics of Welsh poetry, look at 
Ossian and that “gaze fixed on formless 
and distant shadows,” which seemed so 
impressive and so Celtic to Lamartine. 
“In the morning of Saturday,” or “On 
Sunday, at the time of dawn, there was 
a great battle: that is how the Welsh 
poet tells you what he had to sing about. 
And he tells you, in his definite way, 
more than that; he tells you: “I have 
been where the warriors were slain, 
from the East to the North, and from 
the East to the South: I am alive, they 
are in their graves!” It is human emo- 
tion reduced to its elements; that instinct 
of life and death, of the mystery of all 
that is tangible in the world, of its per- 
sonal meaning, to one man after another, 
age after age, which in every age be- 
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comes more difficuli to feel simply, more 
difficult to say simply. “I am alive, they 
are in their graves!’ and nothing re- 
mains to be said in the face of that im- 
mense problem. Well, the Welsh poet 
leaves you with his thought, and that 
simple emphasis of his seems to us now 
so large and remote and impressive, just 
because it was once so passionately felt, 
and set down as it was felt. And so 
with his sense for nature, with that 
which seems like style in him; it is a 
wonderful way of trusting instinct, of 
trusting the approaches of natural 
things. He says, quite simply: “I was 
told by a sea-gull that had come a great 
way,” as a child would tell you now. 
And when he tells you that “Cynon 
rushed forward with the green dawn,” 
it is not what we call a figure of speech: 
it is his sensitive, literal way of seeing 


things. More definite, more concrete, 
closer to the earth and to instinctive 
emotion than most other poets, the 
Welsh poet might have said of himself, 
in another sense than that in which 
he said it of Alexander: “What he 
desired in his mind he had from the 


world.” 


ARTHUR Symons. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
VISITORS FROM SPACE. 

The round earth upon which our lives 
are is surrounded by an en- 
velope of air which, a few miles from 
the surface, becomes so attenuated 
that life can no longer be supported in 
it. A few years ago daring 
aéronauts rose to a height of nine miles 
in this thin medium, nearly losing their 
lives as a reward for their temerity; 
and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that this attenuation of the air 
is the most serious obstacle to prog- 
ress with which mountaineers at high 
altitudes have to contend. Hence, it is 
obvious that we are confined to this 
earth by a barrier which, “light as air 
though it be, is as effectual as if it were 
composed of solid metal. 

But although none of 


passed 


some 


us can get 
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away from this earthly prison to visit 
those other worlds whicu astronomy 
teaches are circling round about our 
own, the reception by us of visitors 
from space is by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence. These strangers take 
the form of stones or masses of metal 
called meteorites, which have for con- 
venience been arranged in_ three 
classes. The first consist mainly of 
iron, and are ealled_ siderites; the 
second class consist of iron and stone, 
and are known as siderolites; and the 
third class, being wholly or chiefly 
composed of stony matter, are called 
aérolites. In addition to iron, some 
twenty-five elementary substances such 
as are found in the earth’s crust have 
been detected by analysis in meteor- 
ites; and up to the present no body 
unfamiliar to chemistry has been dis- 
covered in them. 

Up to the beginning of the present 
century, the fall of these stones from 
the sky was a matter of tradition in 
which very few believed. There were 
vague ideas as to the possibility of 
thunderbolts falling to the earth from 
the clouds, born, no doubt, of the ter- 
ror excited by the noise and tumult of 
a storm and of the fatalities connected 
with lightning-stroke combined. But 
the fall of solid matter from the sky— 
except as thunder-bolts—was a super- 
stition woven from tradition and the 
exaggeration of some of the old _ his- 
torians. 

Such traditions are numerous, the 
most ancient records of the kind being 
found in the tenth chapter of the book 
of Joshua, in which we read of great 
stones being cast down from heaven, 
and many men being slain by them. 
Possibly hailstones may here be re- 
ferred to, but there are other records in 
which actual stony matter is_ indi- 
cated. Thus, in Livy’s “History of 
Rome” is found an account of a rain of 
stones which was regarded with such 
awe that a nine days’ festival was 
ordered by the senate. The fall of a 
stone from the sky has often been re- 
garded by semi-civilized peoples as 
such a miraculous occurrence that the 
object itself has become a kind of fetich 


or subject of adoration. The most re- 
cent instance of the kind may be found 
in the records of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1885, where we are told 
that a meteoric stone which had re- 
cently fallen in that country was re- 
garded with the greatest veneration, 
being decked with flowers, anointed 
with oil, or rather ghee (clarified but- 
ter), and dusted with sandalwood 
powder, a shrine being erected over it 
in the place where it fell. 

At the close of the last century the 
German pnilosopher Chladni—to whom 
the world is indebted for some valu- 
able researches and experiments with 
regard to sound—collected a mass of 
evidence with regard to the fall of sky- 
stones, and boldly stated, in opposition 
to the general scientific opinion of the 
day, his belief that such bodies came 
from space. He showed how many 
of these objects had been picked 
up at the top of mountains or in other 
situations where nothing of the same 
metallic composition could be found; 
and although some had asserted that 
such stones might have been ejected 
from volcanoes, he pointed out that 
they were found where volcanoes 
were only conspicuous by their ab- 





sence. 

But Chladni’s theory was altogether 
discredited, although shortly after its 
enunciation there was a remarkable 
fall of stones at Siena, in Tuscany. 
This shower happened to occur during 
a violent thunderstorm and about 
eighteen hours after an eruption of 
Vesuvius; so that those who paid no 
heed to Chladni’s reasoning were able 
to put forward two theories of their 
own. One was that the stones were 
generated in the igneous mass of 
clouds which produced such unusual 
thunder; and the other was that Vesu- 
vius, two hundred and fifty miles away, 
had shot these missiles from its sub- 
terranean recesses. This latter idea 
was shortly after improved upon by 
the notion that stones from the sky 
were formed by a condensation of the 
ashes and mineral matter which form 
dense clouds above volcanoes during 
a period of activity. 
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At length, a laborer working in the 
fields near Searborough, Yorkshire, 
saw to his dismay a stone fall close to 
him, and bury itself in the ground. 
This occurrence took place on a fine 
afternoon in December, 1795. The 
stone weighed half-a-hundredweight, 
and on contact with the earth pierced 
twelve inches of soil and six inches 
of chalk rock. The observer of this 
phenomenon was possibly too terrified 
to note anything but the fall of the 
stone; but those in the near neighbor- 
hood heard a series of explosions like 
the firing of guns at sea, and hastened 
to the spot to ascertain the cause. A 
few years later a shower of stones at 
a place near Benares, in India, was 
preceded by the appearance in the sky 
of a ball of fire and an explosion like 


thunder. Fragments of the Yorkshire 
stone, of those others from Inaia, as 
well as bits of two more which hau 


fallen at other widely-separated places, 
were analyzed, and showed such re- 
markable points of agreement that the 
subject was brought before the Royal 
Society (London) in 1802 by Edward 
Howard, who strongly favored the 
opinion that the stones had their origin 
outside the earth. 

A year later a big shower of stones 
occurred in France,and the well-known 
scientist Biot was directed by the 
Minister of the Interior to visit the dis- 
trict where the occurrence had hap- 
pened, and to report upon the subject. 
He reported that on a certain date, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
neighborhood of L’Aigle (in the depart- 
ment of Orne), a violent explosion last- 
ing several minutes was heard for a 
distance of seventy-five miles around; 
that just previously a fireball in quick 
movement was seen from many ad- 
jacent towns and villages, and that 
many stones fell on the same day. The 
report of M. Biot was far too complete 
and circumstantial to be lightly re 
garded, and it compelled even those 
who had laughed at Chladni’s theory to 
turn round and acknowledge that they 
had been wrong. From this date, 1803, 
the fact has never been questioned that 
masses of solid matter—stony, metallic, 
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or mixed in composition—occasionally 
fall from the sky, and often in such 
clear weather that they may fairly be 
described as “bolts from the blue.” 

One of the latest events of the kind 
was the explosion and fall of stones 
which occurred at Madrid on 10th 
February, 1896. This happened on a 
fine morning, and the explosion seemed 
to come from a rapidly-moving cloud- 
let in the blue sky. The description is 
probably correct, for it agrees with 
what is taken as the accepted theory 
with regard to these visitors from the 
heavens. Whatever be their origin, it 
would seem that these solid bodies are 
hurtling through at velocities 
which may be anything between ten 
and forty miles a second. If they come 
near enough to this earth to at- 
tracted by it, their course is changed, 
and presently they enter our atmos- 
phere. The result is a sudden check to 
their speed, owing to the intense re- 
sistance and friction engendered by 
contact with the air particles. What 
happens may be likened to the sudden 
application of the wooden brake-block 
to the rapidly-moving wheel of an ex- 
press train. Heat is generated in ex- 
change for motion, and the trail of 
sparks from the checked wheel is rep- 
resented in the checked metorite by a 
luminous trail. We commonly call it 
a shooting-star; and if its mass be 
small, it is possibly altogether dissi- 
pated in heat and gas—or it may ulti- 
mately find its way to our earth as 
dust. Such “meteoric dust” has been 
found on the eternal snow of moun- 
tains, where dust of the ordinary type 
would be impossible. If, on the other 
hand, the mass of matter be large, its 
surface only will be affected by the 
sudden heat generated, and it may fall 
to the ground entire, or possibly—as in 
the case of the Madrid stone—may ex- 
plode and be scattered in fragments 
over a wide area. 

Many are the theories which have 
been advanced to account for the 
origin of meteors and shooting-stars, 
taking meteors to mean the larger 
and more prominent of these moving 
bodies, and shooting-stars to represent 


space 


be 
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those smaller ones which for a brief 
moment attract the observer’s notice. 
Some have held that they are ejected 
from the sun itself, but we can hardly 
reconcile this with the undoubted fact 
that many of the bodies found are com- 
bustible in their nature. The moon has 
also been credited with ejecting these 
stony masses from its volcanoes; but 
as far as we know, there are no active 
voleanoes in the moon now, whatever 
might have been in the past. Even 
supposing that once upon a time the 
queen of night threw these missiles at 
us, the chance of hitting the earth 
would be very small, ana the chance of 


such missiles, after missing us, ever 
coming into our neighborhood again, 
is too remote to be seriously con- 
sidered. 


Sir Robert Ball has pointed out that 
if we want to give a voleanic origin to 
meteoric stones, it is much easier to 
believe that they were ejected in by- 
gone times from terrestrial volcanoes, 
for in that case they would naturally 
take up a path round the sun which 
would intersect the earth’s. orbit. 
Whenever, therefore, the earth touched 
this particular point in her annual 
journey, the presence of some wander- 
ing meteorite might be rendered ap- 
parent by contact with our atmosphere. 
Still, there remains the potent argu- 
ment that the many volcanoes on the 
earth do not eject stones or metallic 
masses of the composition peculiar to 


meteorites. For, long after the extra- 


terrestrial origin of meteorites was 
conceded, it was believed that the 


smaller bodies, or shooting-stars, were 
generated in our atmospnere; but the 
occurrence of meteor swarms at recur- 
ring periods, and the establishment of 
their close connection with comets, 
demolished the idea, 

A question of absorbing interest 
arises with the endeavor, hitherto 
abortive, to find out the origin of these 
masses of matter. Do they bring with 
them evidence of the existence of living 
beings in those realms of boundless 
space from which they come? Do 
they, in other words, tell us anything 
about the possibility of life on other 
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worlds than ours? The answer must 
be in the negative. The presence in 
certain meteorites of carbon com- 
pounds, which might be the indirect 
result of animal or vegetable life, at 
one time gave credence to the idea that 
we here had proofs of life on other 
spheres; but it has since been pointed 
out that such compounds are present 
only in the pores of the stone, and can 
be removed without breaking it up, in- 
dicating that such products may have 
been gathered in a gaseous state as it 
tore through our atmosphere. 





From Household Word:. 
BELLICOSE ECCLESIASTICS. 

In medieval times, occasions were 
not unfrequent when bishops, and 
other high dignitaries of the Church, 
threw aside the crozier for the mace, 
and, exchanging the mitre for the hel- 
met, took the field. Churchmen, how- 
ever, who went into battle were careful 
to restrict their choice of weapons to 
the mace; for although they had no ob- 
jection to taking life with this formid- 
able implement, they were anxious to 
avoid breaking the letter, if not the 
spirit, of that text, which says: “He 
that taketh the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” For instance, at the battle 
of Bouvines, 1214, we are told that the 
English on the right were broken by 
a fierce onset of the Bishop of Beauvais, 
who charged, mace in hand, and struck 
the Earl of Salisbury to the ground. 
Probably the battle of Mytton—a little 
Yorkshire village between the Swale 
and the Ouse—fought September the 
twentieth, 1319, between the Scots, 
under Douglas and Randolph, and the 
hastily gathered, disorderly forces of 
William of Melton, Archbishop of 
York, is the most remarkable instance 
of a clergyman’s battle. 

The English were utterly routed, and 
in this disastrous affray no fewer than 
three hundred men in holy orders are 
said to have been killed, while many 
more were taken prisoners, among 














whom was William de Armin, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, and Bishop 
Hotham of Ely, one of the “scratch” 
generals. 

Melton himself narrowly escaped the 
same fate, and his consecrated banner 
w..s saved only by the valor of its 
bearer. From the number of clerks 
who fell, it was termed “the white bat- 
tle,” or, according to the poet Barbour, 
“the chapter of Mytton.” Of far 
sterner stuff than the unfortunate Mel- 
ton was Henry le Despenser, Bishop 
of Norwich, who subdued the formid- 
able rebellion in the Eastern Counties 
of the year 1381. This revolt, in sym- 
pathy with the wild political schemes 
of Jack Strawe, was headed by an arti- 
san named Litster, who styled himself 
“King of the Commons.” After the 
rebels had captured Norwich, the war- 
like bishop of that see thought matters 
had gone far enough. Accordingly, he 
gathered together a small armed band, 
and taking the rebel camp by surprise, 
the foolish peasants, after a desperate 


fight, found themselves utterly de- 
feated. Litster escaped, but was speed- 


ily discovered hiding in a field of stand- 
ing corn. He was brought before the 
bishop, who, his mission being accom- 
plished, was now no longer warrior, 
but man of Heaven. The worthy prel- 
ate absolved the sinner, administered 
the last sacrament, and ordered him to 
be drawn, hanged, beheaded and quart- 
ered on the spot. And as this terrible 
sentence was being carried out, the 
good bishop graciously held Litster’s 
head lest it should drag on the ground 
as he was borne, disembowelled, to the 
gallows. 

At the battle of Neville’s Cross. near 
Durham, fought in 1346 between the 
Scots, under David Bruce and the En- 
glish, nominally under Philippa, con- 
sort of Edward the Third, it appears 
that the English military staff included 


a strong clerical flavoring. The first 
body was commanded by the Lord 
Henry Percy, accompanied by the Earl 


of Angus and the Bishop of Durham; 
the Archbishop of York conducted the 
second division, having under his com- 
mand the Bishop of Carlisle and the 
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Lord Nevil; the third body was led by 
tue Bishop ot Lincoln, the Lord Mo- 
bray and Sir Thomas Rokeby; and the 
rear was brought up by Edward Baliol, 
attended by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Ross and the Sheriff 
of Northumberland. Truly a mixed 
gathering; but more than fifteen 
thousand Scots were slain, and their 
king captured, the result turned out 
satisfactorily enough. 

Another medieval ecclesiastical war- 


as 


rior was Thomas le Batiler, Prior 
of Kilmainham, an illegitimate brother 
of the Earl of Ormond. This gen- 
tleman was commonly known as 
“the fighting prior,” and led a body 
of Irish troops to assist Henry 
the Fifth at the siege of Rouen, 
1419. According to Scott—‘Tales of a 


Grandfather’—the Scotch at Flodden 

1513—left on the field two bishops and 
two mitred abbots, and this has been 
mentioned as the last occasion on 
which Churechmen fought in battle. 
The Civil War, however, furnishes us 
with at least two more examples, 
though, doubtless, if the number of 
self-constituted Puritan divines of 
the “Hew-Agag-in- pieces - before -the- 
Lord” order were taken into considera- 
tion, the list might be extended indefi- 


nitely. 
In the south aisle of the choir of 
York Minster is the life-size marble 


figure of John Dolben, Archbishop of 
York, who died in 1686. As a clerk, he 
had served on the side of Charles the 
First at Marston Moor in 1644, and had 
been severely wounded at the siege of 
York in the same year. 

In the cathedral at Oxford the 
monument of John Fell, D. D., Bishop 
of Oxford and Dean of Christ Church. 
He died in the same year Arch- 
bishop Dolben, and is represented with 
him and Doctor Allestree in the fine 
picture in Christ Chureh Hall by Sir 
Peter Lely, as reading the Liturgy in 
private when its public use was for- 
bidden. Doctor Fell had fought as a 
eavalier at the battle of Naseby. and 


is 


as 


his career and military services are 
alluded to in a long poem in Latin 


aleaies in the “Musz Anglicanz.” 
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Peter Mews, appointed Bishop of 
Winchester in 1684, was one of the first 
to offer energetic resistance to Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. In June, 1685, he 
appeared in actual service for James 
the Second against the rebels, and at 
Sedgemoor his own horses drew the 
royal cannon to the point whence he 
himself directed their fire with decisive 
effect. 

The last example of a bishop tak- 
ing his place at the head of a fegi- 
ment in military equipment is afforded 
by Bishop Compton, of London, at the 
period of the Revolution. Having been 
in early life a cornet in the Royal 
Horse Guards, he resumed his former 
profession to escort his old pupil, the 
Princess Anne, in her secret flight from 
London to Nottingham. Macaulay 
writes: “He preceded the princess's 
“arriage in a buff coat and jack-boots, 
with a sword at his side and pistols at 
his holsters.’ In full military costume 
the Bishop of London marched at the 
head of his troop to Oxford, where, we 
are told, he made his appearance, to 
the consternation of the inhabitants, in 
a blue coat with a naked sword, pre- 
ceded by a standard bearing the motto, 
“Nolumus leges Anglie mutari.”” There 
can be little doubt that the bishop's 
military ardor would heave carried him 
into battle, but the ignominious flight 
of James the Second put an end to 
the possibility of any active hostili- 
ties. 

The war-like prelate next appears in 
a more fitting character at the head of 
his clergy waiting on William the 
Third at St. James’s, and, a few days 
later, administering the Lord’s Supper 
to his new sovereign. 

Since then no instances have 
eurred of Churchmen taking up arms 
as part of the regular forces; but as 
volunteers they have been fairly well 
represented, as in the case of George 
Walker at Londonderry and the Boyne; 
while, to come to more modern times, 
British army chaplains in India and 
elsewhere have often been compelled 
to fight in self-defence against a 


oc- 


savage foe. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. 
THE SIN OF THE PRINCE BISHOP. 

The Prince Bishop Evrard stood gaz- 
ing at his marvellous cathedral; and as 
he let his eyes wander in delight over the 
three deep sculptured portals and the 
double gallery above them, and the 
great rose window, and the ringers’ gal- 
lery, and so up to the massive western 
towers, he felt as though his heart were 
clapping hands for joy within him. And 
he thought to himself, “Surely in all the 
world God has no more beautiful house 
than this which I have built with such 
long labor and at so princely an outlay 
of my treasure.” And thus the Prince 
Bishop fell into the sin of vainglory, 
and, though he was a holy man, he did 
not perceive that he had fallen, so filled 
with gladness was he at the sight of his 
completed work. In the double gallery 
there were many great statues with 
crowns and sceptres, but a niche over 
the central portal was empty, and this 
the Prince Bishop intended to fill with a 
statue of himself. It was to be a very 
small, simple statue, as became one who 
prized lowliness of heart, but as he 
looked up at the vacant place it gave 
him pleasure to think that hundreds of 
years after he was dead people would 
pause before his effigy and praise him 
and his work. And this, too, was vain- 
glory. 

As the Prince Bishop lay asleep that 
night a mighty six-winged angel stood 
beside him and bade him rise. “Come,” 
he said, “and I will show thee some of 
those who have worked with thee in 
building the great church, and whose 
service in God’s eyes has been more 
worthy than thine.” And the angel led 
him past the cathedral and down the 
steep street of the ancient city; and 
though it was midday, the people going 
to and fro did not seem to see them. 
Beyond the gates they followed the 
shelving road till they came to green 
level fields, and there, in the middle of 
the road between grassy banks covered 
white with cherry blossoms, two great 
white oxen, yoked to a huge block of 
Stone, stood resting before they began 
the toilsome ascent. 

“Look!” said the angel; and the Prince 
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Bishop saw a little blue-winged bird 
which perched on the stout yoke-beam 
fastened to the horns of the oxen, and 
sang such a heavenly song of rest and 
contentment that the big shaggy crea- 
tures ceased to blow stormily through 
their nostrils and drew long, tranquil 
breaths instead. 

“Look again!’ said the angel. And 
from a hut of wattles and clay a little 
peasant girl came with a bundle of hay 
in her arms, and gave first one of the 
oxen and then the other a wisp. Then 
she stroked their black muzzles, and 
laid her rosy face against their white 
cheeks. Then the Prince Bishop saw 
the rude teamster rise from his rest on 
the bank and cry to his cattle, and the 
oxen strained against the beam and the 
thick ropes tightened, and the huge 
block of stone was once more set in 
motion. 

And when the Prince Bishop saw that 
it was these fellow-workers whose ser- 
vice was more worthy in God’s eyes than 
his own, he was abashed and sorrowful 
for his sin, and the tears of his own 
weeping awoke him. So he sent for the 
master of the sculptors and bade him 
fill the little niche over the middle por- 
tal, not with his own effigy, but with an 
image of the child; and he bade him 
make two colossai figures of the white 
oxen; and to the great wonderment of 
the people these were set up high in the 
tower so that men could see them 
against the blue sky; “And as for me,” 
he said, “let my body be buried outside 
the great church, in front of the middle 
entrance, that men may trample on my 
vainglory and that I may serve them as 
a stepping-stone to the house of God: and 
the little child shall look down on me 
when I lie in the dust.” 

Now the little girl in the niche was 
earved with wisps of hay in her hands, 
but the child who had fed the oxen 
knew nothing of this, and as she grew 
up she forgot her childish service, so 
that when she had grown to woman- 
hood and chanced to this statue 
over the portal she did not know it was 
her own self in stone. But what she 
had done was not forgotten in heaven. 

And as for the oxen, one of them 


see 
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looked east and one looked west across 
the wide fruitful country about the 
foot of the hill-city. And one caught 
the first grey gleam, and the first rosy 
flush, and the first golden splendor of 
the sunrise; and the other was lit with 
the color of the sunset long after the 
lowlands had faded away in the blue 
mist of the twilight. Weary men and 
worn women looking up at them felt 
that a gladness and a glory and a deep 
peace had fallen on the life of toil. 
And then, when people began to under- 
stand, they said it was well that these 
mighty laborers, who had helped to 
build. the house, should still tind a 
place of service and honor in the house; 
and they remembered that the Master 
of the house had been a Babe 
warmed in a manger by the breath of 
kine. And at the thought of this men 
grew more pitiful to their cattle, and 


once 


to the beasts in servitude, and to all 
dumb animals. And that was one good 
fruit which sprang from the Prince 
Bishop's repentance. 

Now over the colossal stone oxen 
hung the bells of the cathedral. On 


Christmas Eve the ringers, according 
to old custom, ascended to their gallery 
to ring in the birth of the Babe Divine. 
At the moment of midnight the master 
ringer gave the word, and the great 
bells began to swing in joyful sequence. 
Down below in the crowded church lay 
the image of the new-born Child on 
the cold straw, and at His haloed head 
stood the images of the ox and the ass. 
Far out the snow-roofed city, 
far away over the white, glistening 
country, rang the glad music of the 
tower. People who went to their doors 
to listen cried in astonishment: “Hark! 
what strange music is that? It sounds 
as if the lowing of cattle were min- 
gled with the chimes of the bells.” In 
truth it was so. And in every byre the 
oxen and the kine answered the 
strange, sweet cadences with their low- 
ing, and the great oxen lowed 
back through the deep notes of the joy- 
peal. 

In the fulness of time the Prince 
Bishop Evrard died and was buried as 
he had willed, and to this day the 


across 


stone 
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weather-wasted figure of the little girl 
looks down on him from her niche, and 
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the slab over his grave serves as a 
stepping-stone to pious feet. 
WILLIAM CANTON. 





Attar of Roses.—Saffron would strike 
an ordinary observer as decidedly ex- 
pensive at fifty-six shillings a pound, 
until told that it is composed of the cen- 
tral small portions only of the flowers of 
a species of crocus, seventy thousand of 
which it takes to yield the material for 
one pound. The wonder then becomes 
that it is so cheap, that it can pay to 
grow and gather at the price. 

Of similar origin, though chosen for 
scent in lieu of color, are the essential 
oils of many flowers; and easily first of 
these must rank that of the rose, known 
commonly as otto, or attar, of roses. 
Roses being so common, it may be imag- 
ined how small the yield of oil must be 
to account for a quoted price of thirty- 
six shillings an ounce, or £28 odd per 
pound; and this to the chemist himself. 
What it resolves itself into as a retail 
price is hardly worth going into, as a 
retail demand—beyond an occasional 
drop at sixpence upon a handkerchief, 
upon a special occasion—is unknown; its 
chief use being in scenting powders and 
the making up of fancy compound 
scents. Ten thousand pounds—or nearly 
five tons—of roses it takes to obtain one 
pound of the oil. These are distilled 
with twice their bulk of water, and the 
otto skimmed—very carefully skimmed 
—off the surface of the distillate in the 
receiving vessel. The adulterator has 
again here a field for action—which he 
avails himself of—in distilling a propor- 
tion of geranium flowers, the oil of 
which has a somewhat similar rosy 
smell, with the roses; this paying, in 
that it takes but the comparatively hum- 
ble number of five hundred geranium 
flowers to yield a pound of their oil. 
Constantinople being a port of shipment, 
sailors, after their usual amiable weak- 
ness of being swindled, buy cheaply 
there, for presentation to appreciative 
wives and sweethearts at home, long, 
narrow, gilded bottles of supposed otto 
of roses; in reality, bottles which the 


genuine article has been poured into, and 
out again, and then filled with a clear, 
scentless oil of the same appearance and 
specific gravity as the true; the few re- 
maining drops, clinging to the interior of 
the bottle, being strong enough to con- 
vince the smelling buyer that he has got 
the right thing on the spot.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


An Improved Diving-Bell.—The in- 
vention of an improved kind of diving- 
bell is reported from Paris. It consists 
of a steel-plated bowl or globe about 
ten feet in diameter, and weighing as 
many tons, which can be propelled 
along a river-bottom by the agency of 
electricity. For the admission of the 
crew, consisting of from four to six 
persons, a manhole is provided, and 
the cabin contains sufficient air—so it 
is said—to last them forty-eight hours! 
The crew can communicate with a 
boat, or with the adjacent land, by tele- 
phone, and when they wish to ascend, 
they simply overturn two tanks filled 
with ballast. This wonderful machine 
has recently been employed in explor- 
ing the bed of the Seine, and its in- 
ventor has sanguine hopes that it will 
do remarkable things in deep-sea work, 
the discovery of the exact whereabouts 
of the ill-fated “Drummond Castle” be- 
ing mentioned as one of the possibil- 
ties in store for it. It will also be use- 
ful in repairing cables, and in the pearl 
and sponge fisheries. There appears to 
be no pump or air-supply to this new- 
fangled diving-bell, and unless the in- 
ventor has learnt how to override the 
laws of nature, he will find that at a 
certain depth his strange vessel will 
become half full of water. In the old- 
fashioned diving-bell the function of 
the air-tube is to keep the water out, 
besides furnishing fresh oxygen for the 
inmates.—Leisure Hour. 





